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Hire the Handicapped... 


it’s Good Business 


HE Ninth observance of NEPH Week in early October reminds us anew of our responsibilities toward the physically 
handicapped—a responsibility overlaid with the need to help the handicapped find a useful and productive place in 
society. 


‘Hire the Handicapped—It’s Good Business,’ the theme for 1953 NEPH Week, is more than a slogan. It is a fact— 
a fact that bears investigating 


We know, for instance, that the handicapped worker in a suitable job is a producer as well as a consumer. He is par- 
ticipating in the life of the community, and when he is a productive member of society, the individual, the community, and 
the economy all benefit. We also know these things— 


Studies made in the past few years show that the rehabilitated worker returns in taxes much more than the costs of 
helping him to become an earning citizen. The handicapped worker who remains indigent suffers lowered self respect; 
the employed one increases the productivity of the community; he contributes to the stability of the labor market because 
he does not change jobs often; his work standards are high; his absenteeism is low; surveys show that his production efh- 
ciency is slightly higher than that of the unimpaired worker; accidents are fewer because the handicapped worker is con- 
ditioned to being espe¢ially careful. 


But the “‘Good Business’’ aspects of hiring the handicapped are only the other side of the coin of fair play and consid™ 
eration for the welfare of ali our citizens. 


It is against this background of information and with this philosophy that The Président’s Committce has built its 
1953-54 objectives around the slogan “Hire the Handicapped—It’s Good Business.” 


Working toward the attainment of this kind of ‘‘Good Business,’ The President’s Committee plans during the coming 
year to emphasize the need for year-round activities on behalf of handicapped workers. Here are six important points 
of emphasis which the Committee thinks can help to accomplish this: 

1. Diversify ana increase activities of Governors’ Committees so as to provide a year-round operation. 

2. Place emphasis on inclusion in local committees of employers, physicians, and labor leaders. 

3. Encourage more use of the State and Federal rehabilitation and employment facilities by employers and handi- 
capped workers. 

4. Promote community awareness of existing services available to the handicapped. 

5. Increase efforts to inform employers of the facts about impaired workers so as to further encourage their employment. 

6. Encourage the expansion of such activities as awards, surveys, forums, etc., at both national and local level, as part 
of a year-round educational program. 


If we all join together and try to do these things, we can be sure we are helping the handicapped worker of today to 
find a place in our economic life with greater ease and security than has been the case with thousands of handicapped work- 


ers in the past. 


Ross T McIntire, Vice Admiral, USN (MC) Retired 
Chairman, The President’s Committee on Employment of the Physically Handicapped 
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President Will Address Fall Meeting 
of Committee on the Handicapped 


ApMIRAL Ross T McIntire, chairman, President’s 
Committee on Employment of the Physically Hand- 
icapped, has announced that the fall meeting this 
year will be a 2-day session to be held in Washington 
on September 22 and 23. 

A welcome by President Dwight D. Eisenhower 
heads the program which will also include such 
outstanding figures as Secretary of Labor Martin 
P. Durkin, who will introduce the President, and 
Secretary of Commerce Sinclair Weeks who will 
make the keynote address. 

This meeting, the most important of the year, 
brings together many of the Cabinet officers, State 
Governors, congressional members, military and civic 
leaders, businessmen, and an array of specialists in 
services to the handicapped. Many of them are 
members of the President’s Committee or of the 
State and community committees; others are special 
guests who have a record of service to the handi- 
capped. 

This is the first such annual meeting to be held 
since President Eisenhower took office. One out- 
standing event on the program will be the awarding 
of this year’s President’s trophy to the ‘‘Handicapped 
Person of the Year.’ This trophy, awarded for the 
first time in 1951, goes to a severely handicapped 
American who has made an outstanding contribu- 
(ion to the employment welfare of the physically 
impaired. 

The trophy is a gold and silver embossed shield 
valued at $5,000. Commissioned by the President 
‘n 1951, the trophy was designed by Arthur Smith 
ond made by physically handicapped students at the 
‘nstitute for Crippled and Disabled in New York 
‘ity, one of the country’s oldest and best known 
‘chabilitation centers. James Nunn, a disabled vet- 
cran did the complicated jewelry crafting and en- 
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graving, and Guy Carnavale carved and polished 
the Honduras mahogany case to hold the trophy. 

The trophy is a coveted award, since it is the 
product of handicapped men who demonstrate the 
achievements of rehabilitation and whose capabilities 
it evidences. 


National Conference 


A ConFERENCE Of the State supervisors of counsel- 
ing and selective placement is scheduled to take place 
in Washington during the week beginning Septem- 
ber 21 so that it will coincide with the fall meeting 
of the President’s Committee on Employment of 
the Physically Handicapped now set for September 
22 and 23. 

The plans thus will give the State supervisors an 
opportunity to attend the 2-day session of the Presi- 
dent’s Committee meeting, including the several 
workshop discussions of technical problems in selective 
placement, State and community committee organ- 
izations and functions, and the effective use of 
informational media and materials. 

The remaining time of the conference will be 
concerned largely with counseling, testing and selec- 
tive placement services to veterans, older workers, 
and youth, with specific attention to the cooperative 
program with the schools. 


Minidoka Reclamation Project 


Tue Department of the Interior has announced 
that a total of 4,527 applications were filed for the 72 
irrigated farms on the Minidoka Federal Reclama- 
tion Project in southern Idaho. All but 93 of the 
applications were from veterans. 

Veterans have a 90-day preference in filing for 
the homestead land. A local committee screens the 
applications of selected veterans to determine if 
they meet all of the eligibility requirements, before 
entering on the land to prove up their homestead 
rights. 

The Bureau of Reclamation mailed out 8,622 
application blanks to persons who inquired about 
the land opening and with 4,527 returned, this 
figures out at a ratio of 63 requests to every farm unit 
available. It is planned to push construction in 
order that additional land may be opened to home- 
steading as soon as possible. 





The Rupert opening is the first in a series which 
contemplates the eventual settlement of approxi- 
mately 69,500 acres of new land on the Minidoka 
Project. Although the land is free, the homesteader 
is expected to pay his share of project construction 
costs over a period of years. 

The next opening is scheduled for March 1954; 
interested veterans and others should write the Bureau 
of Reclamation, 11th and E Streets, Rupert, Idaho, 
asking to be notified and receive an application blank 
at the time of the opening. A 90-day period is pro- 
vided for notification and the filing of application 
blanks. 


Regional Director Honored 

GLENN E. Brockway, Regional Director in Region 
XII, was honored on June 2, 1953 by the San Fran- 
cisco Federal Business Association when he was named 
“Executive of the Year in Federal Service” for the San 
Francisco Bay Area. In addition to his important 
work as Regional Director of the Bureau of Employ- 
ment Security, as well as Defense Manpower Director, 
Mr. Brockway has had a prominent part in inter- 
national training programs, not only for the BES, 
but also for the United States Department of State. 


Veterans’ Job Restoration Rights 


VETERANS of the Korean conflict who went on 
military duty from Federal jobs of ‘‘indefinite’’ tenure 
will have the right to be restored to those jobs under 
new regulations recently issued by the Civil Service 
Commission. 

Similar job restoration rights had been granted to 
World War II veterans, but, up to the present, 
veterans of Korea had such rights only if they left 
permanent-type positions. Since December 1950, 
nearly all Federal job appointments have been on an 
indefinite basis. 

The new regulations provide that ‘indefinite’? em- 
ployees will be restored to their former job or jobs 
of like seniority, status or pay. Restoration rights 
under these regulations will be granted, however, only 
in the geographic area of the installation which em- 
ployed the “indefinite” employee just before he went 
on active military duty. 

To be eligible for job restoration a veteran must be 
honorably discharged from military service and must 
make application for restoration within 90 days of 
discharge. 


Opportunities Abroad 

ComPETITION is now open for awards under the 
United States educational exchange program author- 
ized by the Fulbright Act. Of the estimated 1,500 
opportunities for Americans during the 1954-55 
academic year, some 500 have been allocated for 
teaching, advanced research, or university lecturing. 

Those interested in teaching in national schools 
abroad may obtain further information from the 


Office of Education, Department of Health, Educa 
tion, and Welfare, Washington 25, D. C. Informa. 
tion regarding opportunities for teaching in American 
sponsored schools may be obtained from the American 
Council on Education, 1785 Massachusetts Avenue 
NW., Washington 6, D. C. Those interested i: 
advanced research or university lecturing should writ: 
to the Conference Board of Associated Research 
Councils, 2101 Constitution Avenue, NW., Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. Applications must be filed no late: 
than October 15, 1953. 


(Continued on page 23) 


Employment Security Activities at a Glance, June 1953 
United States and Territories 








Percentage 
Number or yr 
amount stem 
previous 
month 
Overall } 
ee Bee oe ne 2 804 ,500 +3 
Weeks of unemployment cov- 3 ,773 ,300 0 
ered by continued claims. 
Weeks compensated.......... 3 ,229 ,800 0 
Weekly average beneficiaries. . 734 ,100 —§5 
oo Re eee ae $72 ,033 ,100 0 
Funds available as of June 30, | $8 ,577 ,744 ,800 | 0 
1953. | 
Visits to local offices. ......... 9 ,089 ,200 +9 
New applications............ 764 ,200 | +23 
Referrals: 
pe. | i 1,315 ,000 + 134 
Nonagricultural.......... 1 ,050 ,200 +7 
Placements: 
to re 1 ,316 ,000 +147 
Nonagricultural.......... 611 ,600 +6 
<a et - 375 ,400 +5 
NG se a, sacra 236 ,200 +-7 
Handsmapped.......... 23 ,300 —10 
Counseling interviews........ 114 ,900 —9 
Individuals given tests........ 83 ,000 —10 
Employer visits.............. 205 ,000 + 1 
Veterans 
Nabiagl Clase? = s. ko sec cas. 424 400 +28 
Weeks of unemployment 137 ,000 0 
claimed 3 
NE a5 es asc acc ses 5 $3 ,091 ,200 —2 
New applications............ 136 ,200 +12 
Referrals, nonagricultural.... . 240 ,500 2 
Placements, nonagricultural. . . 137 ,600 —4 
Placements, handicapped... . . 10 ,100 —} 
Counseling interviews........ 25 ,900 —3 





1 The first 6 items refer to State unemployment insurance programs only; they 
include data for veterans filing under State programs even though such veterans 
may, at the same time, be filing for supplemental benefits under provisions of the 
Veterans’ Readjustment Assistance Act of 1952. 

2 Excludes transitional claims which do not represent new unemployment. 

2 Refers to veterans payments and claims filed under provision of the Veterans’ 
Readjustment Assistance Act (effective October 15, 1952). Data include 7,100 
initial claims, 15,000 weeks claimed and $119,600 paid to veterans who were also 


fiting for benefits under State programs. 


4 Includes 260 transitional initial claims in order to represent all veterans 
veterans filing under UC'V program. 

5 Ercludes $1,557 paid to supplement benefits under the railroad wnemploy- 
ment insurance program. 
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It's Good Business to SERVE 
the Handicapped . . . 








ES, it is good business to serve the physically handicapped. Serving this group produces a chain reaction. 

The reaction may start in a community committee or a government or private agency; in a manufacturing 

plant or business office; at the civic club luncheon or in the union meeting hall. Regardless of its origin, you 
can be sure that before long serving the handicapped becomes a community affair. What mechanics of human 
thought and action inspire this phenomenon it is hard to say. Can it be the power of suggestion, a desire for 
prestige and recognition, or is it just good practical business? It may be all of these, but it is likely to be a little 
more—the satisfaction that comes in helping a fellow human being to have an equal chance to earn a living and 
enjoy the benefits and sense of freedom that go with it—blessings they might not achieve without our help. 


Like the sequence of events started by “‘the farmer in the dell,” a qualified handicapped worker was placed 
in a job; he did well and the employer was satisfied; the employer asked the local office to look over the jobs 
in his plant to see where else he could use such workers; a job analyst found several such jobs; Joe Smith, a 
handicapped job applicant, had the qualifications, was referred and hired; no other qualified workers were 
available, so the local radio station was asked to announce the job openings; Bill Brown responded, was found 
to need an artificial limb; the rehabilitation service provided the limb; the plant doctor, the safety man, and the 


personnel office found that Bill could do the job with safety to himself and others; he was hired. That’s how 
it works. 


The persons and organizations who perform a service seem to be energized by what has preceded their own 
efforts in behalf of the handicapped. Communitywide and year-long, the teamwork for the handicapped is 


not only good business—it’s good sense, good sportsmanship, good fellowship! We believe the articles which 
follow bear out this conclusion. 


BETTER TOOLS FOR SERVING THE HANDICAPPED 


By EARL T. KLEIN 


Consultant on Selective Placement, Bureau of Employment Security 





HE last decade has seen much progress recorded 
te various scientific and technical fields that bear 
on the health of our citizens. The discovery of 
antibiotics and their wide application to a variety of 
infectious diseases has sharply reduced mortality rates, 
and, in many instances, curtailed the residual effects 
of many of these diseases. Surgery has made remark- 
able advances, the most dramatic perhaps having 
been in the field of heart surgery. The principles of 
mechanical engineering have been applied to over- 
coming various orthopedic defects resulting in the 
development of prosthetic appliances which are lighter 
and much easier to use, and which restore many of 
the functions of natural limbs. 
\fuch attention, too, has been focused on mental 
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illnesses with the result that the emphasis on treatment 
rather than custodial care has brought forth new 
techniques and therapies. Much more weight has 
been given, too, to dealing with the psychological 
aspects of disability as an integral part of the rehabili- 
tation process. 

While medicine, surgery, biology, chemistry, and 
the related sciences have moved rapidly ahead to make 
us healthier and more comfortable, the social sciences 
have lagged somewhat behind. This is not unusual 
but is a situation that is typical in the development of 
our civilization. Thus, the invention of the micro- 
scope preceded by almost 2 centuries the benefits to 
the population at large of mass innoculation and sterile 
techniques—health prevention measures whose dis- 





covery was dependent on a knowledge of bacteria and, 
hence, use of the microscope. 

Similarly, the effective work that has been done in 
the treatment and control of tuberculosis, for example, 
has not fully been translated into sound vocational and 
social adjustments among the victims of the disease. 
This is understandable because the areas of knowledge 
involved in helping persons to make these adjustments 
are more subtle and less definable than are the tech- 
niques for diagnosing and treating the disease. 

Workers in the field of medicine and in the rehabili- 
tation, guidance, and placement of the physically 
handicapped, therefore, are faced with the challenging 
task of refining methods and techniques and devising 
new and better instruments so that the accomplish- 
ments in the personal and vocational adjustment proc- 
esses will match those now attainable in the curative 
process. Some steps in this direction are being taken 
and some of the developments will be discussed here. 


Accurate Appraisal of Physical Capacities 


One of the key factors in the guidance and place- 
ment of the physically handicapped is an accurate 
assessment of physical capacities. The ease or difh- 
culty in making such an appraisal varies not only with 
the nature of the disability but with the degree to 
which the individual has been able to make adjust- 
ments and compensations. Perhaps the most practi- 
cal way of making this determination is to give the 
handicapped individual a “‘performance”’ or “‘achieve- 
ment” test for demonstrating his physical capabilities. 
This can often be done easily for persons with certain 
kinds of physical disabilities, such as orthopedic. One 
can ascertain whether or not the individual is able to 
walk, or to climb stairs, or to use his hands and his 
fingers. But prior to actual job tryout, only an 
estimate can be made as to whether he can perform 
these activities in a job situation, that is, in a particu- 
lar work environment and for 2, 3, or 4 hours, or all 
day long as the job may require. 

Other questions arise in other disability areas. 
In the case of individuals with cardiac disabilities, 
for example, one who has hypertensive heart disease, 
how accurately can we estimate the individual’s toler- 
ance with respect to the total energy output demanded 
by a job? Some attempts have been made to develop 
methods for doing just this. One approach has been 
to take basic measurements of the cardiac patient’s 
blood pressure, pulse, cardiogram pattern, and other 
data while at rest; then he is subjected to some 
standard exercise procedure, such as climbing stairs 
or walking a treadmill for a timed interval, and 
similar measurements are taken after exercise. By 
comparing the two sets of data an attempt is made to 
estimate the individual’s cardiac reserve. At this 
stage of research, however, clinical judgment—which 
is the physician’s best estimate based on his clinical 
findings—prevails in recommending work for cardiacs. 
Apparently these judgments have been good on the 
whole, since studies have shown that cardiacs who 
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work in a suitable job have no greater mortality rai 
than those who withdraw from the labor force. 


Measuring Energy Factors 


Recently the U. S. Public Health Service ha 
established a project, the objective of which is t 
determine the oxygen consumed in performing variou: 
tasks and jobs and the maximum safe energy expendi- 
ture of individuals measured in the same units. Thx 
objective is to establish a total energy demand fo; 
each job, expressed in calories, so that the cardia 
with a given tolerance, also expressed in calories, 
can be fitted into a job which is suitable for him 
with sufficient allowances as a safety factor. While 
it is too early to predict how useful and practical 
this approach may be, nevertheless it shows that 
there is a recognition of the need for more precise 
measures of physical capacity. 

The results of research of this kind will be useful 
not only as it may benefit persons with heart disease 
but also in the placement of those with arrested 
tuberculosis and possibly diabetes where energy 
expenditure in the form of exercise and work must be 
considered along with diet and insulin. Important, 
too, are the preventive implications of such research, 
for it may well develop that persons who have no 
evidence of disease but who have limited energy 
reserves could be assigned to jobs commensurate with 
their capacities. Thus, the onset of disease caused by 
overexertion and pressures in the job could be 
avoided. 


More Epileptics Are Becoming Employable 


In another disability area, consider the progress 
that has been made in increasing the work capacity of 
persons afflicted with epilepsy. Recent research 
seems to show that epilepsy is not of itself a disease 
but, rather, manifestations or symptoms produced by 
tumors, injuries, or diseases of the brain which dis- 
turb its regular pulsations and cause ‘“‘electrical brain 
storms” which manifest themselves in seizures. From 
a medical standpoint, the most important step toward 
restoring employability is removal of the cause if it 
can be determined; if not, the objective is to establish 
maximum control of seizures. In this respect, the 
medical profession has made remarkable strides 
through the use of various newly discovered drugs 
with the result that more epileptics are becoming 
employable. However, fear, misunderstanding, and 
the social stigma associated with epilepsy continue to 
be formidable barriers. To combat this, counselors 
and placement officers who work with this groupcan 
contribute much to educating the public and employ- 
ers regarding modern methods of control and the 
essential capacities of persons with epilepsy. 


Interviewing Guides on Disabilities 


These are but a few examples of medical science’ 
contribution toward extending the working capabili_ 
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ies of handicapped persons by (1) minimizing the 
fects of disease or disability and (2) devising means 
for measuring residual capacity. The public and 
private agencies which serve the handicapped have 
done much to stimulate thinking and investigation in 
this direction and they have also been trying to make 
their own contributions to progress in this field. In 
this connection, the Employment Service has been 
working with other agencies on the development of a 
series of interviewing guides for a number of specific 
disabilities. 

These guides are intended to help the counselor and 
selective placement interviewer to make a more ac- 
curate appraisal of physical capacity. ‘This phase of 
individual appraisal needs strengthening, for past 
efforts seem to have been devoted to developing better 
techniques for exploring aptitudes, interests, and other 
facets of an individual’s total work capacity. Even 
in the area of selective placement, more work and ex- 
perimentation have gone into identifying the physical 
requirements of jobs. The ‘‘job” side of selective 
placement has received more attention not only by 
agencies which use this technique, but also in its 
business and industrial applications. Hence, the in- 
terviewing guides are expected to fill a real need on 
the ‘“‘worker”’ side of selective placement. 


Preview of the Guides 


While the interviewing guides can be expected to 
be in the hands of counselors and selective placement 
interviewers in the State employment services very 
shortly, a preview is appropriate here. 

Each guide deals with a particular disease or dis- 
ability. Thus far, guides have been completed on 
tuberculosis, heart disease, and epilepsy; two others, 
on diabetes and rheumatic diseases, are in the final 
stages of completion. Each guide has four sections. 





judgment. 


The first provides general background information 
about the disability to enable the counselor or inter- 
viewer to understand how it affects the individual and 
to use other sections of the guide intelligently. An 
attempt has been made to use nonmedical language in 
this description. However, frequently used medical 
terms are included because these may appear in 
reports obtained from a physican. When such terms 
appear in the guide, however, a nonmedical synonym 
in parentheses usually follows the medical term, and 
where a more detailed explanation is required it is 
included in a second section of the guide called “Defi- 
nitions.” This treatment of technical terms should 
make the use of a medical dictionary unnecessary 
when a guide has been developed for a disability. 
The most important information, from the point 
of view of the counselor and interviewer, is con- 
tained in the section of the guide called “‘Evalua- 
tion of Work Capacity.” This section lists the major 
medical and work history factors which relate to 
the specific disability and their significance for 
counseling and placement. These factors suggest 
the formulation of questions which may be readily 
incorporated into the standard interview with the 
applicant or which may be directed to a physician 
to clarify information contained on a medical report 
or in obtaining medical data in physical capacity 
terms rather than in diagnostic terms. This method 
is preferable to providing fixed questions, in that it 
allows for flexibility and gives the counselor or inter- 
viewer considerable latitude to exercise his own 
The specific nature of the disease, the 
frequency, severity, duration and cause of attacks, 
the use of medicants to relieve or control symptoms, 
the physical activities and working conditions which 
are usually restricted are among the factors covered 
in relation to their counseling and employment 
significance. The fourth section of the guide pro- 
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STATE EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 


This is the 1953 National Employ the Physically Handicapped Car Card. Developed by the Veterans Em- 
ployment Service, it will be seen in public conveyances in 48 cities, 17 States, and the District of Columbia. 


Vational Transitads, Inc., is making this distribution as a public service. 


The car card is also available 


from the local offices of the VES for display in public transportation in communities not reached by 


Vational Transitads, Inc. 
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vides a list of cooperating agencies and organizations 
which may provide services to applicants with a 
particular disability. Space has been reserved for 
the listing of any local organizations of this kind. 


Tools are a Product of Cooperation 


While the interviewing guides are important in 
themselves, they also represent an example of team- 
work and cooperation which are often needed to 
produce tools of this type. Drafts were prepared by 
employment service staff members in consultation 
with medical specialists of the Office of Vocational 
Rehabilitation, Public Health Service, and National 
Institute of Health. They were then reviewed by a 
committee composed of vocational rehabilitation, 
counseling and placement personnel of the Office of 
Vocational Rehabilitation, Veterans Administration, 
and Employment Service, as well as the medical 
specialist in a particular disease or disability. The 
opinions and reactions of selective placement special- 
ists in several of the State employment services were 
obtained. The voluntary agencies which are con- 
cerned with special disability groups, such as those 
in the field of tuberculosis, heart disease, and epilepsy 
were also consulted. Thus, the interviewing guides 
are, in every sense, the product of the combined 
effort, knowledge, and experience of the various 
agencies and the many disciplines which contribute to 
the rehabilitation and employment of the handicapped. 


Physical Demands Information Is Needed 


Thus far we have been concerned with gauging the 
work capacities of the disabled individual. Admit- 
tedly this is the most difficult phase of the selective 
placement process. There are, however, numerous 
problems involved in having available information 
on physical demands of a sufficiently large number 
of jobs so that the handicapped job applicant is 
provided with a broader range of vocational opportun- 
ities. Present sources are: Published physical de- 
mands data, which are very limited; the counselor’s 
or interviewer's own knowledge of the physical 
requirements of jobs; the brief and usually generalized 
physical requirements information which appears on 
employer orders; and individual physical demands 
analyses, usually prepared on a few jobs which appear 
to be suitable for a particular job applicant. In a 
few instances, local offices have assisted employers to 
prepare physical demands studies on all jobs in which 
considerable hiring through the local office occurs. 
Any one or several of these methods combined may 
meet the needs of staff in local offices serving few 
handicapped persons or where there is little diversi- 
fication of occupations, as in a one-industry commu- 
nity. Certainly, however, a greater occupational cov- 
erage with respect to physical demands information 
would be helpful, particularly in employment counsel- 
ing. 

Good prospects for resolving this perplexing ques- 
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tion lie in work now being done by the Bureau's 
Occupational Analysis Branch in devising a function.\| 
classification system for jobs. (See article, “New 
Occupational Classification Structure,” p. 36.) The 
objective of this research effort is to develop a class- 
fication system based upon the innate characteristics 
of jobs in terms of eight or nine factors, among whic): 
are aptitudinal requirements, skills and knowledges, 
training level, physical demands and working con- 
ditions. It is with the factor of physical demands and 
working conditions that we will concern ourselves in 


this discussion, although the other factors are also of 


major importance in the counseling and placement 
of the physically handicapped. 

The first step in classifying jobs according to their 
physical requirements was to construct a rating scale. 
For this purpose, the check list of physical activities 
and working conditions on the Physical Demands 
Form (ES-—130) and the standard definitions of them 
were adapted to meet the needs of a rating scale. 
The 27 physical activities were condensed into 6 basic 
ones by combining those that involve the same ana- 
tomical parts or were interdependent, or where the 
intensity of activity could be measured in the same 
units. For example, lifting, carrying, pushing, and 
pulling were established as a single factor because 
they could be expressed in pounds or other weight 
units and involved for the most part the same mem- 
bers. Similar treatment was given to working condi- 
tions which were condensed into seven factors. For 
example, all conditions which affect the respiratory 
system such as fumes, odors, dust, and poor ventilation 
were considered as one factor. 

By this device the 54 items on the Physical Demands 
Form were reduced to a 13-point rating scale. Rating 
procedures were developed, jobs representing various 
levels of energy expenditure were rated to serve as 
bench marks, and this information was incorporated 
into a rating manual. Trained analysts then pro- 
ceeded to rate a representative sample of 4,000 occu- 
pations to identify the three most “‘critical’”’ physical 
demands in each job. Similar ratings were made on 
working conditions. These data have been punched 
on IBM cards along with ratings on aptitudes, 
worker functions, training levels, and other factors. 
While further processing of these data are just now 
being discussed, it is expected that sorts will be made 
in order to establish “physical demands families,” 
that is, groups of jobs that have the same pattern of 
physical requirements. 


Some Practical Applications 


It is interesting to postulate on some of the practical 
applications which may be made of information of 
this kind. First, it must be remembered that the 
physical demands data will not stand by itself. Sim- 
ilar information on aptitudes, educational level, skills 
and knowledges, worker functions, etc., will be avail- 
able and makes it possible to establish relationships 
with these other factors. Thus, the combination fac- 
tor, “‘reaching, handling, fingering, and feeling” as 
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ound in a series of jobs may be shown to have con- 
sistent relationships with some of the aptitude pat- 
erns, with specific educational levels or with certain 
inds of worker functions. The multifactorial nature 
f the classification system will thus provide an ‘‘8—D” 
iew of a job, to paraphrase the term applied to a 
new method of motion picture projection. Such in- 
formation should open new and wider occupational 
vistas to handicapped job applicants and to the coun- 
selors and interviewers who are helping them to make 
a good vocational adjustment. 


Common Denominator of Physical Demands 


For example, a whole series of jobs whose basic 
physical requirements are lifting objects weighing 
less than 10 pounds, use of the hands and fingers, and 


vision might constitute a “physical demands family.”’ 
This series of jobs may have varying aptitudinal 
requirements and differ in other ways. But the com- 
mon denominator of physical demands puts the 
counselor on the trail of a number of jobs that might 
be considered as possibilities for the cardiac or the 
applicant with arrested tuberculosis. Some of these 
obs will, of course, have to be ruled out because a 
particular applicant cannot meet the other require- 
ments. But the variety of jobs is expected to be 
sufficiently large to provide outlets for cardiacs or the 
tuberculous who have widely differing backgrounds. 

In addition, it is likely that many handicapped 
persons will have disabilities which would not pre- 
clude their consideration for job series occurring 
in several physical demands families. Actually, how- 
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A display of Employment Service Kit materials to develop understanding and use of the services available 


to workers, employers, and the community through local public employment service offices. 
distributed to the States by the Bureau of Employment Security. 
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ever, this system of classification will not describe the 
physical requirements of a specific job in a particular 
plant. Hence, it does not dispense with the need for 
individual job studies. It does, however, pinpoint 
and provide clues to jobs which may be suitable. 
One might ask: Why not relate the various physical 
demands families to the different disability code 
groups? This can be done, of course, but such 
relationships must be drawn with caution and not 
applied automatically. The disability code designa- 
tions are often not sufficiently explicit, the same 
disability may affect different people in different 
ways, the adjustments, compensations and psycho- 
logical set of handicapped persons vary widely. 
Therefore, it would seem more practical to use the 
disability code in much the same fashion as the family 
groupings, that is, as general indicators. Then the 
effects of the disability on work capacities would be 
examined more closely in each individual case. 


Would Benefit All Applicant Groups 


How soon the system described will be available for 
actual usage in local offices cannot be predicted at this 
time. But data on evea the sample of 4,000 occupa- 
tions would add considerably to the limited published 
physical demands information now available. This, 


together with data on the remaining factors in th 
classification system, would add precision to both th 
counseling and placement functions not only as the, 
apply to the handicapped but also to other applican 
groups. 

This perspective of technical developments that wil! 
contribute to better serving the handicapped is by no 
means comprehensive or complete. For example, n: 
allusion has been made to the various research projects 
in this area being conducted by the armed services 
The use of the Army’s serial profile to express th 
physical capabilities of a soldier has possibilities fo: 
adaptation to civilian needs. The approach to analyz- 
ing physical requirements of military occupations, 
however, is in the framework of gearing such require- 
ments to maximum combat conditions. Hence with 
the exception of method, such physical requirements 
information has limited application to civilian jobs. 

The two techniques to which the main part of this 
discussion has been devoted are basically of employ- 
ment service design. Undoubtedly they will also be 
found useful by physicians, counselors, medical-social 
workers, psychologists, and placement specialists who 
work with handicapped clients outside of an employ- 
ment office setting. No matter who does the job, the 
real test of the worth of any instrument is whether it 
serves the needs of the handicapped individual. 


The Challenge—To Hold and Increase Their Gains ... 


The Labor Market for the Handicapped 


By SIDNEY FELDMAN 


Division of Reports and Analysis 


Bureau of Employment Security 


S$ WE aporoach the ninth observance of National 
Employ the Physically Handicapped Week, our 
country is enjoying its highest level of prosperity. 

Economic adjustments in the past year led to some 
decline in the real income of farm groups and, at the 
same time, gave rise to a much more competitive 
market among manufacturers of some consumer goods, 
both durable and nondurable. However, these down- 
ward adjustments were more than overshadowed by 
the overall strength of the economy. For the Nation 
as a whole, production, employment, and income 
have risen to new levels, while unemployment remains 
at a record low. 

Although the current labor market situation is 
favorable for all segments of the work force, including 
the physically handicapped, there are some questions 


& 


concerning the continuation of the business boom 
which we have been experiencing for the past several 
years. Opinion is being widely expressed that barring 
a deterioration of the international situation, the 
dynamic upswing of the economy during the past 3 
years will tend to level off in the period ahead. 

As we prepare for the ninth observance of NEPH 
Week, it might be well, because of the uncertainty of 
the outlook, to take stock of the accomplishments to 
date and attempt to evaluate the challenges and 
problems ahead. 


Progress to Date Impressive 


During the past 8 years, the physically handicapped 
of this Nation have gone far toward achieving for 
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vemselves a place in the economic life of their 
communities equal to that enjoyed by their able- 
bodied fellow citizens. On the whole, the physically 
.andicapped during these years have had outstanding 
success in obtaining emplyment—and equally im- 
portant—obtaining employment in jobs suiting their 
intecests and utilizing their highest skilis commen- 
surate with their physical capacities. Three basic 
elements entered into this record of success: (1) the 
possession of marketable skills by the handicapped, 
(2) the gaining of employer acceptance, and (3) the 
condition of the labor market. 

It is evident that before the handicapped can be 
successfully placed, they must have the work skills, 
compatable with their physical capacities, which will 
meet the requirements of the jobs they are seeking. 
To enable the handicapped person to become self- 
supporting by restoring the work skills he had prior 
to his disablement or assisting him in developing new 
skills is the function of the vocational rehabilitation 
process. The success of the handicapped in the job 
markets of the Nation during these past years reflects 
in no small measure the outstanding work with respect 
to the rehabilitation of the disabled, carried on by 
State vocational rehabilitation agencies in coopera- 
tion with the Federal Government. 

A vital part of the overall rehabilitation program 
in this country has been the special Federal programs 
providing vocational cehabilitation assistance to our 
disabled veterans. The scope of the progcams de- 
signed to assist disabled veterans is evident from the 
fact that by June 1953 some 600,000 disabled veterans 
had entered training and about 350,000 had been 
rehabilitated vocationally. In addition to these, 
many disabled veterans have received vocational re- 
habilitation assistance through the State vocational 
rehabilitation agencies. The extent of the overall 
load on public and private vocational rehabilitation 
agencies in this country is pointed up further by the 
fact that even in peacetime, some 250,000 persons 
become disabled each year through industrial acci- 
dents, mishaps in the home, traffic accidents, and ill- 
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ness—disabled to such a degree that their disablements 
constitute job handicaps. 

Once the handicapped person has acquired market- 
able vocational skills, his success in obtaining employ- 
ment depends largely on the degree to which emoploy- 
ers generally are willing to accept handicapped job 
seekers on equal terms with the able-bodied. The 
accom lishment of employer acceptance of the handi- 
capped has been a primary objective of the public 
employment services and a focal point of the NEPH 
Week campaigns. Beginning with the fiest observance 
in October 1945, the NEPH Week program has util- 
ized every appropriate meaas of persuasion and edu- 
cation to achieve employer acceptance of physically 
impaired workers. It has become a year-round pro- 
gram enlisting the support of civic associations, em- 
ployer and labor groups, and veterans’ organizations. 
The President’s Committee and State and local com- 
mittees have sparked promotional activities at all 
levels. In the very natuce of their functions, and re- 
sponsibilities to both workers and employers, the pub- 
lic employment services have played a dominant role 
in this progeam. 

It is today widely agreed that in large part as a 
result of this year-round effort, employee acceptance 
of the physically handicapped has grown dramatically. 
The excellent work records of the physically handi- 
capped when placed on jobs matching their capacities, 
both during the war years and since then, have gone 
fac toward convincing employers that “‘it’s good 
business to hire the handicapped.” 


Postwar Job Markets Generally Favorable 


While successful vocational rehabilitation and ac- 
ceptance by employers are essential to the accomplish- 
ment of the employment goals of the physically handi- 
capped, the progress made during the past 8 years 
would not have been possible without the favorable 
labor market setting prevailing through most of that 
time. 

Following the period of economic adjustment im- 





Physically Handicapped Exhibit. This is a photograph of an exhibit prepared by the Bureau of Employ- 
ment Security for showing on special occasions, such as conventions. The exhibit is in colors with photo- 
graphs mounted on three panels. It is mounted on detachable iron legs. The overall length of the three 
panels is approximately 10 feet. The shipping weight is about 150 pounds. 
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mediately after the termination of World War II when 
millions of servicemen were being demobilized and 
industry was undergoing rapid reconversion from war 
to peacetime production, our economy entered a 
period of expansion on a scope never previously 
attained during time of peace. Production soared as 
industry attempted to catch up with the huge backlog 
of consumer demand at home and, at the same time, 
meet the requirements for reconstruction abroad. 
The demand for workers to staff our factories and 
farms expanded almost without interruption. Em- 
ployment rose to ever-higher levels and unemploy- 
ment showed an overall consistent decline. Under 
these favorable conditions, with employers eager to 
utilize all sources of manpower to overcome staff 
shortages, the handicapped job seeker, including the 
disabled veteran, was able to obtain suitable employ- 
ment with relatively little difficulty. 

Toward the close of 1948, a period of economic 
adjustment set in as supply appeared to catch up with 
demand and manufatturers began to cut back produc- 
tion to reduce what appeared to be excessive invento- 
ries. However, this did not have too significant an 
effect on the basic stability of the economy. By the 
second quarter of 1950, employment once again was 
on the upswing and economic activity expanding. 


Korea Brings Rapid Changes 


The advent of the Communist aggression in Korea 
and the resulting defense buildup in this country added 
a powerful stimulus to the forces of economic expan- 
sion. Production and employment moved upward 
rapidly and unemployment declined. In June 1950, 
total employment amounted to 61.5 million while 
unemployment was estimated at 3.4 million. By June, 
2 years later, employment had risen to 62.6 million 
and unemployment had fallen to 1.8 million. Cur- 
rently (June 1953) employment is 600,000 above the 
level a year ago, while the number unemployed is 
down about 250,000. 

The vast expansion of labor demand resulting from 
our defense buildup led to acute manpower shortages 
in many segments of the economy. This gave added 
stimulus to employer acceptance of the physically 
handicapped. The urgency of the manpower needs 
of the defense program also had the effect of stepping 
up the activities of vocational rehabilitation agencies 
at both the Federal and State levels—with the result 
that many of the more seriously handicapped who had 
not been in the labor force were able to enter the job 
market and obtain suitable employment. 

The extent to which the physically handicapped 
have been successfully absorbed into the Nation’s 
economy during the years since the end of World 
War II is indicated in part by the accomplishments 
of the Employment Service. In the 8 years beginning 
with fiscal year 1946, more than 1.8 million nonagri- 
cultural selective placements of physically impaired 
workers (about half of whom were disabled veterans) 
have been made by our public employment services. 
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In the past 3 years alone (since the beginning of th 
Korean conflict), employment offices have made 
more than 800,000 placements of physically handi- 
capped job seekers. Of the latter number, some 
272,000 were made during fiscal year 1953—a 7 
percent increase over 1952. 

Much of the credit for this placement record is attril, 
utable to the employment counseling services provided 
the handicapped job seeker by public employmen: 
offices. Between January 1946 and June 1953 more 
than 1.4 million physically handicapped persons, of 
whom nearly half were disabled veterans, were given 
job counseling assistance by qualified counseling 
staffs. This means that somewhat more than one out 
of every two handicapped persons filing new applica- 
tions for work during these years received such coun- 
seling assistance. 

While, as indicated previously, the employment 
situation for the physically handicapped has on the 
whole been very favorable to date, the question at 
this point is how well will the handicapped fare in the 
job markets of the Nation in the period ahead. 


Able_To Hold His Job 


The events of the past years indicate that workers 
with physical impairments will hold on to their jobs— 
once they have been suitably placed—as effectively 
as able-bodied workers. Many industrial concerns, 
including some of the largest in the country and 
covering a wide variety of industries, employ sub- 
stantial numbers of men and women with physical 
impairments and acknowledge that these people are 
the equal of, and in many instances superior to, 
able-bodied workers. 

Surveys conducted by both governmental and 
private agencies based on industry records indicate 
that physically handicapped workers have, on the 
whole, a lower rate of absenteeism than nonhandi- 
capped workers, stay on the job longer (lower rate 
of labor turnover), have better safety records and 
somewhat better production records. ‘These findings 
are understandable in view of the fact that the physi- 
cally impaired worker, as a rule, feels that he has to 
prove his worth to his employer. Because of his 
impairment, he knows that it is more difficult for him 
to obtain suitable employment once he is out of a job 
and he therefore has an added incentive to succeed. 
Moreover, his existing disability gives him a greater 
sense of caution with respect to how to handle himself 
and his equipment on the job in order to avoid the 
possibility of an accident and further injury. 

The ability of the handicapped worker to hold on 
to his job is enhanced by the fact that many unions 
work out special provisions in their contracts with 
employers for the purpose of safeguarding the interests 
of the handicapped worker. Thus, in many instances, 
even if a worker becomes disabled outside of his job, 
the employer may be required to use him on any other 
job for which he may be suited, without any loss of 
seniority. Special provisions are also frequently 
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fou Can Hire Them With Confidence! 
Here’s Why: 


A survey* of physically impaired workers 
in manufacturing industries shows little or 
no difference between the efficiency, safety, 
and reliability records of handicapped work- 
ers and of others. 


ABILITIES AND SKILLS... 


O < Handicapped workers have _ the 


same wide range of skills, abilities, 
PRODUCTION ... 


and interests as other persons. 
PRoouc SMHEOULE 
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Impaired workers’ usually 
produce at slightly higher 
rates than unimpaired work- 
ers on the same jobs. 
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FETY... 
Impaired rsons have fewer 
disabling injuries than unim- 
paired ones when exposed to the 
same work hazards. They have 


| | the same minor injury rate. 


QUIT RATE... 


EK No significant difference. 


ABSENTEEISM ... 


Impaired and . unimpaired 
workers have about the 
same rate of lost time. 





**“The Performance of Physically Impaired Workers in 
Manufacturing Industry,” Bureau of Labor Statistics, Depart- 
ment of Labor, 1948. 





A panel from the leaflet “‘Ready, Willing and Able To Do a 
Job for You, Mr. Employer!” The opposite side of the leaflet 
includes a checklist for measuring the physical activities and 
working conditions of jobs. 
included in union-employer contracts protecting the 
rights of disabled veterans to their jobs. 

Seniority is, of course, a very important factor in the 
retention of any employee when layoffs become 
necessary. Whether seniority rules would have a 
particularly adverse effect on the retention of physi- 
cally handicapped workers should widespread economic 
curtailments occur is a question which does not lend 
itself to a general answer but depends rather on the 
individual case. In cases where a worker is compelled 
to change his job and his employer as a result of the 
disablement he incurs, he would obviously have less 
seniority with his new employer than other workers 
already on the payroll. In this connecgjon, it should 
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be remembered that some quarter of a million 
persons become seriously enough disabled each year 
to be confronted with a vocational problem. On the 
other hand, during World War II, while able-bodied 
young men were frequently drafted before they could 
obtain any status in the labor market, physically 
handicapped persons were deferred and were able to 
obtain suitable employment. In may instances, such 
workers were able to maintain their status with their 
employers over the years, even though the nature of 
the employers’ end products may have changed once 
hostilities were concluded. In these cases, of course, 
the handicapped worker is advantageously situated 
with regard to seniority practices. 

It would appear then, on the basis of past experi- 
ence, that even if economic conditions become some- 
what less favorable in the period ahead, the employed 
handicapped worker should on the whole be able to 
hold on to his job at least as well as his able-bodied 
fellow worker. While this represents a very signifi- 
cant accomplishment on the part of our handicapped 
workers, the question then arises—How well will the 
handicapped person fare if economic curtailments 
become fairly widespread and he loses his job and is 
compelled to seek new employment? 

It is generally agreed that once a physically im- 
paired person is separated from his job and is com- 
pelled to seek new employment in a situation where 
job opportunities are contracting, he will face greater 
difficulties in obtaining suitable employment than 
the able-bodied job seeker. This follows from the 
very nature of the situation, since the handicapped 
person is limited by his disablement as to the kind 
of job he can hold. However, the disadvantages 
that may confront the handicapped job seeker will be 
offset to some extent by the special services which 
are provided the handicapped by our public employ- 
ment offices—special job promotional activities, 
emphasis on employment counseling, and an effective 
selective placement program. 

The potential magnitude of the problem that might 
arise if the economy should experience any substan- 
tial downturn becomes evident when we consider that 
currently an estimated 10 percent of the work force 
(about 6.5 million persons) are physically impaired 
to an extent that their disablement constitutes a job 
handicap. A very sizable proportion of these are 
veterans. (Currently about 2.5 million veterans of 
all wars are drawing disability compensation or 
pensions.) In addition, even in peacetime, a sub- 
stantial number of persons are disabled each year 
by accidents on highways, in industry, at home, and 
because of serious illness. War casualties have aug- 
mented the yearly volume in recent years. 

It is evident from the foregoing that our physically 
handicapped work force has an especially intimate 
concern about the continuing stability and vigor of 
the economy. The job future of the handicapped 
worker is inevitably dependent upon the economic 
health of his community. Where industrial expansion 


(Continued on page 39) 
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Although confined to a wheelchair by paraplegia, this man is employed as a regular radar assembler by the Hughes 


Aircraft Company. 


Who Says They re Handicapped? 


By JUSTIN JOHNSON 
Hughes Aircraft Co., Culver City, Calif. 


N THE latter part of 1946, a very personable young 
if engineer applied for employment with our firm. 

Having all the necessary qualifications, ordinarily 
he would have been hired immediately. But he was 
a paraplegic. This condition was a phenomenon 
with us at that time and there was considerable con- 
jectuce before it was definitely decided to take a 
chance. After due consideration he was hired and it 
followed that nothing untoward happened as a 
result. His acceptance as a fellow employee was 
immediate, and outside of a special parking con- 
sideration, no other special or preferred arrangements 
were necessary. Within a few months two more 
paraplegics who were qualified accountants joined 
our forces. 

Then in 1948 Mr. Gino Rudolphi came with us as 
superintendent of Electronics Manufacturing with 
the proviso that he be allowed to hire wheelchair cases. 
A few months later two Birmingham Hospital grad- 
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uates who were paraplegics were placed in our wiring 
and soldering training class. Hand-and-eye co- 
ordination are the principal requirements for this 
job and these initial trainees more than filled the bill. 

At this time we have about 110 wheelchair workers 
distributed throughout the plant who have had their 
start in the same manner. Some were already 
qualified accountants or technicians when employed 
but most of them have graduated from the Electronic 
Assembly training class. They have gone on to 
higher skilled jobs throughout the plant. One is an 
administrative assistant, one a production control 
man, one a qualified Heliarc welder, one is in line 
for a foreman’s position, approximately half of them 
are doing various intricate jobs in our research and 
development laboratory, some are precision assem- 
blers, and the balance are on various phases of testing 
of radar equipment. There are an additional six 
doing bench machinist jobs. 
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Of four hemiplegics, one is a general machinist, 
me a department clerk, and the other two are in the 
Slueprint Development Department. The value of 
vork therapy has been well evidenced in the progress 
if these employees. 

There ace also over 100 leg amputees, 25 arm 
imputees, nearly 40 deaf persons without speech, an 
equal number of speaking deaf persons, several par- 
\ially blind, 6 known epileptics, 2 with muscular 
distrophy and 2 with muscular atrophy, 6 totally 
blind, and others in more or less visibly handicapped 
categories. 


New Procedures Help Blind 


We have been limited in types of jobs for the blind. 
They were used principally in an unmasking opera- 
tion, a simple repetitive task. In an endeavor to ad- 
vance these boys, two of the supervisors and a methods 
analyst got together and conceived a special jig-and- 
parts-box arrangement whereby the blind could per- 
form an intricate assembly function. —Two men were 
placed in each position and in 2 weeks had exceeded 
normal production by 18 percent. More of these jobs 
will be developed from time to time. Certainly there 
was an element of cost involved in devising these new 
procedures, but with such production figures this small 
cost is easily justified. 

Paragraph 2 of the company’s Industrial Relations 
Policy states that ‘the employment of the physically 
handicapped shall be encouraged.”’ A further state- 
ment says that “proper placement of the physically 
impaired implies that they shall be so placed as to be 
able to perform work equal to or better than the un- 
impaired who are similarly engaged. Under these 
circumstances the doctrine of equal pay for equal work 
applies and the individual will be paid the prevailing 
wage rate. Consideration must also be given the 
actual hours worked inasmuch as they may vary with 
the physical condition of the worker.” 


Should We Have a Definite Policy? 


In the summer of 1952 a committee of 7 met 3 times 
weekly for several months discussing the feasibility 
of formulating a definite policy regulating the hiring 
of the handicapped. Witnesses from all fields inter- 
ested in this project were called and questioned. The 
union officials, asked about policy in the event of a 
layoff, stated that the existing contract was sufficient 
and that in their observations all those with physical 
impairments working in the plant were as capable as 
or even more capable than the so-called normal 
einployees. The insurance representatives were given 
a list of 350 seriously handicapped persons to check 


Physical disabilities are no handicap to these employees of 
the Hughes Aircraft Company. At top, two blind men success- 
fully perform complicated electronics assembly work. The 
heli-are welder in the center photo has been trained on the job 
and is now certified in six metals. The leg amputee, shown in 
the bottom photo, is employed as a bench machinist. * 
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their claims records for the preceding 12 months. 
Only one had filed a minor claim. This gave the 
handicapped element an almost perfect record. 

Some 700 questionnaires were sent to supervisory 
personnel asking for their opinions on the efficacy of 
hiring the handicapped and their opinions on per- 
formance. All those who had such people in their 
departments replied unanimously that the handi- 
capped were as efficient or better than the nonim- 
paired employees. 

After a thorough study of the question, the com- 
mittee felt that handicapped people should not be 
designated as a special group, but that all employees 
should be treated alike. Every one has equal oppor- 
tunity for transfer and promotion. Our placement 
interviewers are well indoctrinated in the procedure 
of matching physical capacity of the applicant to the 
physical requirements of the job. The safety director 
and examining physician are consulted as each new 
employee is hired toxassure proper placement. There 
are no special problems arising during the course of 
duty of any of these employees that can’t be handled 
by the immediate foreman or supervisor. 

Physically handicapped employees are inducted and 
oriented in the same manner as other employees. In 
instances where departments are receiving handi- 
capped workers for the first time, supervisors and 
employees of that department are briefed in advance 
in order to place the newcomer at ease in his new 
surroundings. . 


In substance we have no program for the hiring o! 
the physically handicapped. An applicant for work is 
evaluated in terms of ability to do the job and per 
sonality characteristics. It is really very simple 
In enumerating the various categories of handicapped 
we have not mentioned arrested TB and cardiac cases 
These two afflictions are no bar to employment 
provided the job applied for is within their ability 
to perform. 

Special mention might also be made of the over. 
aged. The bulk of our bench machine jobs are held 


by men in their 60’s. A young man of 76 is one of 


our top machinists. Another man of 73, a timekeeper 
for the past 5 years, was recently promoted to a 
salaried supervisory position in accounting. Whether 
a man be over 60, physically handicapped or just the 
average applicant, the one prevailing factor deter- 
mining his worth as an employee is his ability to do 
the job. 

Special commendation must be given to the local 
offices of the California Department of Employment, 
the Bureau of Vocational Rehabilitation, the Veterans 
Employment Service, and the placement officers in 
the veterans hospitals and other agencies for their 
cooperation and excellent screening of applicants. 

Everyone in our company from top management to 
the lowest paid employee is a member of a team which 


has proved that “It’s ability that counts.” And if 


anyone at Hughes were asked about our handicapped, 
they’d reply, ‘‘Who says they’re handicapped?” 
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Billboard in St. Louis, Mo. Located on one of the main trafficways of the city, the advertising estimate is 
that over a million people pass this spot each week. The sign company donated the space and the St. Louis 
chapter of the DAV paid for the painting in appreciation for the work of the Missouri State Employment 


Service in behalf of disabled veterans. 
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Outstanding Public Relations Medium... 


Films on the Physically Handicapped 


By CHARLES MOOSHIAN 


Public Relations Officer, Arkansas Employment Security Division 


and Executive Secretary, Governor’s Committee on Employment of the Handica d 
Pp ppe 


HE old Chinese axiom that one picture is worth 

10,000 words is particularly evideat today with 

the tremendous increase in picture magazines and 
newspapers. 

So, let’s get technical! Our commercial motion pic- 
tures are produced on 35-mm. film. A standard movie 
with sound runs about 8,000 feet. Each foot of film is 
made up of 16 frames or individual pictures; this 
means that a standard movie is made up of 128,000 
individual pictures and worth 1,280,000,000 words. 

On the other hand, noncommercial and semi- 
commercial motion pictures are made on 16-mm. film, 
using about 800 feet for a 20-minute movie. Each 
foot of 16-mm. film is made up of 42 frames or indi- 
vidual pictures or 43,600 frames in the 800-foot reel— 
worth 436 million words. 


Put Added Force in Program 


For educational and informational purposes, there 
is nothing that can take the place of visual aids, par- 
ticularly the motion picture. The medium is exactly 
what is needed to put vim, vigor, and vitality into the 
physically handicapped program. 

Two motion pictures, produced by major studios 
within the past 6 years, have proved that they can do 
an outstanding promotional job of educating employ- 
ers and the general public that it is “sound business 
to hire the handicapped.” 

In 1947, RKO Radio Pictures produced an excel- 
lent picture entitled ‘From This Day Forward,” 
which starred Joan Fontaine and Mark Stevens. The 
movie depicted a physically handicapped person seek- 
ing work on his own and through the State employ- 
ment office. How he finally got a job through the 
Employment Service made good motion picture ma- 
terial and the public digested it with relish. The re- 
sult: a better understanding of the problem of the 
physically handicapped and the State employment 
services. 

A tie-in with the picture in several of our larger 
Ackansas cities resulted in hundreds of placements. 
We made arrangements with the management of each 
theater to allow us to set up a booth in the lobby of 
the theater with a trained interviewer and counselor 
on duty. A large sign in the lobby asked employers 
to place all of their job orders with the Arkansas Em- 
ployment Security Division. At the end of the feature 
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attraction, a 1-minute sound trailer was used very 
effectively. We not only received many job orders 
from employers but placed several hundred workers 
in gainful employment. 

In 1950, Universal-International brought out its 
now famous “Bright Victory,” starring Peggy Dow 
and Arthur Kennedy, and featuring Arkansas’ own 
Julia Adams. “Bright Victory”? was not an ordinary 
motion picture but a great achievement. The trials 
and tribulations of a blinded veteran going through 
the rehabilitation process were filmed with such 
dramatic poignancy that those viewing the movie 
actually lived the part of the blind veteran. For 
encouraging emoloyment of the physically handi- 
capped through this film, Universal-International 
was presented the President’s Committee Citation for 
Distinguished Service. 

During the many months that Miss Adams worked 
on the picture she was closely associated with the 
physically handicapped veterans and became in- 
terested in their problems. 

While in Little Rock, prior to the screening of 
the film, Julia visited the several Veterans hospitals 
in the area in company with the writer. She was an 
instant hit with the patients. For her outstanding 
work in “Bright Victory” and for her understanding 
and interest in the physically handicapped program, 
Governor Francis Cherry appointed her honorary 
chairman of the Arkansas Governor’s Committee on 
Employment of the Physically Handicapped. 

A tie-in with “Bright Victory”’ resulted in the place- 
ment of over 94 physically limited workers. 


Put Several Handicaps in One Movie 


Since both of these commercial motion pictures 
were tremendously successful ventures, we would like 
to offer two suggestions: (1) that The President’s 
Committee and the Bureau of Employment Security 
approach the major motion-picture studios on the 
production of another “A” movie based, this time, 
on a variety of handicaps instead of just one; and 
(2) that the several States pool their resources and 
produce a 16-mm. sound motion picture for use in 
schools, colleges, and in civic, professional, industrial, 
and religious group meetings. This movie on the 
handicapped could be produced along the same lines 
as the “Unemployment Insurance and You” movie 
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The President’s Committee on Employment of the 
Physically Handicapped presented a citation for dis- 
tinguished service in encouraging employment of the 


physically handicapped to Universal-International 
Pictures for its film, “Bright Victory.”’ Making the 
presentation is Committee Chairman Vice Adm. Ross 
T McIntire. Julia Adams accepted the citation for 
the company. Others in the picture are left, Vice 
President William Goetz and President Milton R. 
Rackmil, U-I; and at the right, two officials of the 
Motion Picture Industry Council, Nate J. Blumberg, 
chairman of the board, and Steve Broidy, president. 


which was filmed several years ago by 16 states in a 
joint venture at a minimum cost to each State. 

We realize that sound motion pictures are not an 
inexpensive public relations medium, but many 
times the most costly item promises to be the most 
economical in the end. Motion pictures have proved 
extremely effective in the sale of almost every con- 
ceivable kind of idea and new uses for them ace being 
discovered constantly. Showing what the physically 
limited can do is far more important than the mere 
telling of it. 

One showing on a national television network 
would more than pay for the expense of “‘shooting”’ 
a film on the physically handicapped program. 

The value of such a film is dramatized by the expe- 
rience of a corporation which spent some $20,000 on 
a short motion picture to illustrate a speech by a com- 
pany executive before a national trade association. 
The company admits that the movie will probably 
never be shown again; yet, it is confident that the 
cost was justified since the cinema presentation 
changed the mental approach on the subject of a 
whole industry. 

On the other hand, take the experience of another 
corporation which sought to save money by producing 
its own film without expert guidance and technical 
facilities. Over 100,000 feet of film was exposed 
while the camermen and executives were guessing and 
staging an endless variety of scenes and situations. 

When the group finally realized their error and 
called in a competent production company, it was 
possible to salvage only a one-reel movie and that 
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turned out to be what they were aiming at in the firs‘ 
place. 

Our suggestion is that a competent group of public 
relations representatives sit down in a work session 
and write a basic scenario for a 30-minute sound 
motion picture. The completed, approved script 
would then be turned over to competent motion 
picture producing companies for bids. 

Our Arkansas film, “‘Unemployment Insurance and 
You,”’ was made on a cooperative agreement with 15 
other States. Each State paid $4,000 as its share for 
a total cost of $64,000 for the 20-minute 16-mm. sound 
film, and received two prints of the movie. Additional 
prints were available at a slight additional cost in 
either 16-mm. or 35-mm. sizes. The film library of 
the agency now has two 35-mm. prints and two 
16-mm. prints on the handicapped. The 35-mm. 
prints are for use in motion picture theaters. Since 
the premiere of the ““Unemployment Insurance and 
You” in 1948, about 64,500 persons have seen the 
movie through civic, professional, religious, industrial, 
and school groups and 86,900 in the commercial 
theaters of the State. The film is now being revised 
for use on television stations. 

Besides the commercial film and a proposed agency 
movie, there are other opportunities for the use of 
motion pictures. For example, short-subject pro- 
ducers, newsreel companies, and commercial film 
producers often have need of scenes and situations 
within our area of operations, which could be used 
in movies reaching millions who would be entirely 
outside our grasp. 

Then there is the ‘‘March of Time.” It frequently 
gives an invaluable boost to the public relations 
of an industry, agency, or corporation by using it in 
the background or even as the subject of a production 
that reaches some 35 million persons a month. 

The production executives of many film companies 
are always looking for new ideas and situations. 





Too many well-wishing friends attempt to help blinded 

war veteran Larry Nevins (Arthur Kennedy) light his 

ci arette in this scene from U-I’s dramatic photoplay, 
‘Bright Victory.’ 
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Nevins (Arthur Kennedy) and Chris Patterson (Julia 
idams) are bawled out for annoying other patrons of 
movie theater in this “‘Bright Victory”? scene. 


Every commercial film producer whose medium might 
be available for this exploitation will be found listed 
and described in the YEAR Book oF Motion PicTuRES 
as published by Fitm Datry. If you have an idea that 
you think would fit into their formula, do not hesitate 
to call it to their attention. 

Distribution of the films is of utmost importance. 
They have little value until they get an effective 
showing. 

Here are some of our outlets: 

1. Commercial motion picture theaters —Most theaters 
will screen an educational and informational short- 
subject if it has enough interest. Theaters use 35-mm. 
film, 

2. Professional, industrial, and civic groups.—These 
groups are always on the alert for good motion- 
picture fare. 

3. Schools and colleges—Students are always seeking 
knowledge. A good film on the physically handi- 
capped program would be received with enthusiasm. 

4. Commercial film agencies—Nontheatrical libraries 
have been established in many cities by commercial 
film-lending agencies. For a stated fee, some of these 
will distribute films on a nationwide basis. These 
agencies are useful insofar as the sponsor of the film 
does not himself have facilities for reaching audiences. 

5. Public libraries——Most public libraries have a 

section devoted entirely to motion pictures. Films 
are catalogued much like books and are loaned out to 
chool, college and other groups on request. Libraries 
are becoming more and more interested in the 
distribution of motion pictures. 
6. Visual education bureaus—Many educational sys- 
ins throughout the United States have established 
bureaus to look after the motion-picture needs of the 
schools. More classrooms are being equipped with 
sound projectors than ever before in our history. 

/. Mobile theaters—These theaters are now an 
established practice, offering a means for showing 
‘tion pictures in rural or sparsely populated areas. 
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Commercial film agencies provide 16-mm. movie- 
projection equipment and films to a projectionist who 
travels to remote points, rents halls or auditoriums, 
and operates on a theater basis. 

We haven’t heard recently of any new motion 
pictures based on the physically handicapped pro- 
gram, but a number of “‘oldies’’ are still being dis- 
tributed with good results. ‘These fine films, produced 
by technical people, are available through the follow- 
ing sources: 

‘“‘No Help Wanted’’—an 18-minute film produced 
by the American Mutual Alliance, Chicago, in 
cooperation with the handicapped veterans in 
industry—is available without charge through The 
American Legion or Veterans Employment Service. 

“One Who Came Back’’—an excellent 20-minute 
documentary film, showing medical care and evacua- 
tion of wounded soldiers in Korea—may be obtained 
without cost from the Disabled American Veterans, 
Washington, D. C. 

‘“Comeback’’—a fine, sound-and-color film, de- 
signed to show employers, through actual scenes in 
industry and business, that physically impaired men 
and women who have been properly trained and 
placed make outstanding workers—is available with- 
out charge through the Office of Vocational Re- 
habilitation in the State. 

“An Investment in Human Welfare’—a 21- 
minute 16-mm. color-and-sound film, showing a 
variety of disabled workers at a wide variety of jobs— 
may be obtained through the Office of Vocational 
Rehabilitation, Washington, D. C., without charge. 

‘Journey Back”—a 30-minute sound film showing 
the rehabilitation of a hemiplegic. Special prints 
are available for television from Motion Picture 
Section, Veterans’ Administration, Washington, D. C. 

Motion pictures, particularly with the aid of tele- 
vision, cannot be beaten in telling the physically handi- 
capped story, so let’s take advantage of this outstand- 
ing public relations medium. 





Julia Adams of “‘Bright Victory’? entertains veterans 
at the new VA hospital in Little Rock, Ark. 
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The Industrial Physician's Viewpoint 
on Employment of the Physically Handicapped 


M. P. 


Medical Director, Kodak Office and Camera Works, nie Kodak Company 
and Chairman, Rochester Committee, National Employ the Physically Handicapped Week 


By RUFUS B. CRAIN, M. D., 


N THESE days of shortage of manpower in our defense 
] industries, it seems pertinent to consider a source 
of potential strength still largely untapped 
physically handicapped workers. The utilization of 
this group in industry has passed the experimental 
stage as is attested by the well-documented studies 
listed in the accompanying box. It has been shown 
that, when selectively, placed, physically handicapped 
workers compare favorably with, and in many cases 
excel, so-called normal or unimpaired workers doing 
similar work. It has also been shown that when ab- 
sentee and accident rates are compared, the physically 
handicapped workers and the unimpaired workers per- 
forming similar tasks show no significant differences. 

It has been well pointed out “‘that for many jobs, 
the physically handicapped are not occupationally 
handicapped” and that in the use of the term “‘handi- 
capped” alone, considerable confusion will result. 

In the placement of the physically handicapped, 
the industrial physician is faced with a twofold re- 
sponsibility. He must first look after the needs of the 
physically handicapped persons already employed in 
his company. This obligation increases proportion- 
ately with the period of service of the employee. 

To anticipate the need of job adjustment for older 
employees and those disabled by plant accidents, it 
is necessary to exercise care that all light and non- 
stressful jobs are not given to new physically handi- 
capped or impaired workers. 

Secondly, the industrial physician must set up cri- 
teria of physical fitness which will allow him to accept 
for employment applicants with various physical im- 
pairments. In view of the increasing number of indi- 
viduals in the older age groups, there is need for a 
revision of physical standards if a large number of 
this group is to be kept off welfare lists. 

Basic to the placement of the physically handicapped 
worker is a thorough understanding of job require- 
ments by the industrial physician. About 3 years ago 
the Medical Department made a survey and analysis 
of the jobs in two of our plants. Three physicians 
(one an ophthalmologist), a member of the Wage 
Standards Department, and a representative of the 
Safety Department made up the team which met by 
appointment with the head of the department selected. 
The reason for the survey was explained and a list of 
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job titles obtained. After the various jobs had been 


inspected, the members of the team sat down with the 
department head who supplemented their observa- 
tions as to job demands and working environment. 
A modification of the War Manpower Commission’s 
Physical Demands Form was used. (See Form 1.) 
The code and symbols for this form follow. 


A. Minimum or Performs duties requiring a minimum amount 
below normal. of effort of mind or body. Requires below 
Light. normal use and capacity of any body position 
or limb. Subjected to a minimum exposure 
to environmental conditions and physical or 
chemical hazards. 

Performs duties requiring a normal amount of 
effort of mind or body. Requires average 
exertion and coordination of limbs from any 
body position. Subject to a normal or average 
exposure to environmental conditions and 
physical or chemical hazards. 

Performs duties requiring an abnormal amount 
of effort of mind or body. Requires capacity 
for above normal exertion or coordination of 
limbs from any body position. Subjected to 
unusual exposures to environmental conditions 
and to physical or chemical hazards. 


B. Normal or 
medium. 


Maximum or 
more than nor- 
mal. Heavy. 


Not required or 
not present. 

Se ee Under usage or exposure less than 
of the time. 


Under usage or exposure 25-50 percent of the 


25 percent 


2. Occasional... . 


time. 

5. Preguant.;. .. Under usage or exposure 50-75 percent of the 
time. 

4, Constant...... Under usage or exposure over 75 percent of 
the time. 


More recently a modification of Hanman’s Master 

Chart of Physical and Environmental Demands has 
been used. (See Form 2—Physical and Environ- 
mental Demands.) Definitions of terms used and an 
explanation of the symbols appear on the form used. 
(See Figure 1.) 
(For the sake of illustration and comparison, we have 
filled in both Form 1 and Form 2 with the physical 
and environmental demands of a plumber and pipe 
fitter. ) 

The use of the hour as a standard unit for measure- 
ment is more accurate than the use of percentages for 
usage or exposure and such general terms as ‘‘occa- 
sional,” “frequent,” etc. 

Job descriptions written by the department have 
been available for a number of years. It has been 
found helpful to read over the job description before 
and after inspecting the job so that no important 
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PHYSICAL DEMANDS FORM 
EASTMAN KODAK CO. - CAMERA WORKS 





FORM 1 




































































() e umber pe er A, B er 
JOB DATA Job Code 009-01-13, 10, 15 
Department 10 
Minor 0 
SEX Male Adult X 
Minor 0 
Female Adult 0 
Shift A 
PAY BASE Incentive or Daywork Daywork 
Avg. Work Distance 15-24" 
VISION Near B 
REQUIRED Distant B 
Depth & Accomodation B 
Color (@) 
HEARING Required SOh 
PHYSICAL EXERTION Required B 
Sitting 1 
WORKING Standing 4 
POSITION Walking 3 
AND Lifting 3-C 
ACTIVITY Climbing 2 
Kneeling 2 
Stooping 2 
Both Hands xX 
USE OF One Hand 0 
ARMS, HANDS & FINGERS Finger Dexterity 4-B 
Gripping 4-B 
Both Feet X 
USE OF One Foot 0 
FEET & LEGS Tripping @) 
Pressing a 
Eye, Hand & Foot 4 
COORDINATION Eye & Hand 4: 
Eye & Foot 4 
MENTAL APPLICATION Attention 4-C 
Illumination Varies with location 
Degree ' Varies with location 
PHYSICAL | Temperature |Sudden Chg. fe) 
ENVIRONMENT Humidity Varies with location 
Noise tt w w 
Dust wv tt " 
Wet w "w w 
Oil & Grease X 
Skin 0 
CHEMICAL Mist, vapors & fumes 0 
CONTACTS Odors 0 
MECHANICAL Eye B 
HAZARDS Other B 
PERSONAL Works Alone 2 
CONTACTS Works with others 2 





Remarks - - 
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EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 


Physical and Environmental Demands 


DATE 
PREPARED BY 





KODAK OFFICE 





' EXPLANATION OF CODES | 
NUMBERS — MAXIMUM HOURS REQUIRED 
x — REQUIRED | 
BLANK - NOT REQUIRED 
P - SEE REMARKS 
DEFINITIONS ON REVERSE SIDE 


<| SEX - MALE 
PAY — INCENTIVE 


- A H H 
Ss - 
includes pushing and 
pulling effort while 
Stationary 


FEMALE 
TIME WORK 


ARRYING (pounds) — 
includes pushing and 
pulling effort while 
walking 
5 
Le r 
gh Either wW-Light Z 
Left Both M-Med ium 
Y—-Heav 
Right Either | Above Shou 
REACHING — Left Both Ow Shou 
SITTING 
N 


airs 
rs, Scaffo 
~ Right Either Sitt 
Left Both Sta 
lateral bendi 


CLIMBING 


ICAL FACT 


TREADING 
TWISTING -— inc 


PH 


HI 


re- 
olor 
VISION 
vera or stance 
ards - € asses 
umination — Dark Room 
Red Green 


- Fair All Weather 
Temperature. _ _ OF 
Sudden temperature change 
Humidity - High Low 


INSIDE 


ee 

—- Explain 
nec ain 
a U 


ENVIRONMENTAL FACTORS 


REMARKS — 


i 
° 


er 
er 





*47~a- Cutting oi] used to some extent 


"49-a- Respirator used occasionally 


FORM 2 


JOB LOCATIONS 


JOB 
DATA 


PHYSICAL 


FACTORS 


ENV [RON 
MENTAL 


FACTORS 
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DEFINITIONS OF TERMS 


FIGURE 1 


AND EXPLANATION OF SYMBOLS 





(4) WORK - IF JOB REQUIRES INDEPENDENT OCCUPATIONAL EFFORT, INDICATE (A) IF HE WORK® ALONE ano (0) UF HE 


WORKS AROUND OTHERS. 


(5S - 9) 
“MUSCLES. 


(10 - 14) 


CARRYING - TRANSPORTING AN OBJECT BY USING MUSCULAR STRENGTH. 


1F JOB REQUIRES OCCUPATIONAL COOPERATION WITH FELLOW WORKERS USE symBoL (W) 
LIFTING - RAISING OR LOWERING AN OBJECT FROM ONE LEVEL TO ANOTHER BY USING THE ARMS, LEGS AND BACK 


LIFTING AND CARRYING INCLUDE PUSH- 


ING - EXERTING MUSCULAR FORCE UPON AN OBJECT SO THAT THE FORCE {tS DIRECTED AWAY FROM THE PERSON, 
AND PULLING - EXERTING FORCE TOWARD THE PERSON. 


(15) FINGERING - PICKING, PINCHING OR OTHERWISE WORKING WITH DEXTEROUS MOVEMENTS OF THE FINGERS. 


REFER TO WRIST AND HAND AS A WHOLE). 


(DOES NOT 


(16) GRIPPING - GRASPING OBJECTS WITH THE HAND OR HANDS AND HOLDING OR EXERTING FORCE BY CURLING FINGERS 


ABOUT THE OBJECT. 


INDICATE HAND REQUIRED AND WHETHER FORCE REQUIRED 1S LIGHT (W), mEOIUM (M), 


OR HEAVY (Y) AND WHETHER CONTINUOUS EFFORT (Z) 1S REQUIRED. 


(17 - 18) 


REACHING - EXTENDING THE HANDS AND ARMS IN ANY DIRECTION, 


(19) SITTING + RESTING UPON THE HAUNCHES AS IN OCCUPYING A BENCH OR CHAIR, 

(20) STANDING - SUPPORTING ONESELF ON EITHER OR BOTH FEET AND LEGS IN AN UPRIGHT POSITION. 

(21) WALKING - MOVING ABOUT ON THE FEET BY TAKING ALTERNATE STEPS. 

(23) CLIMBING - ASCENDING OR DESCENDING SUCH FIXTURES AS LADDERS OR SCAFFOLDING BY USING THE HANDS AND 


ARMS IN ADOITION TO THE FEET AND LEGS. 


(24 - 25) 
EITHER SIT OR STAND INDICATE BOTH. 


TREADING - EXERTING FORCE UPON AN OBJECT WITH EITHER OR BOTH FEET AND LEGS. 


1F WORKER MAY 


(26) TWISTING - TURNING THE BODY TO EITHER SIDE, i{NCLUDES LATERAL BENDING. 

(27) STOOPING - BENDING THE BODY FORWARD BY FLEXING THE SPINE AT THE WAIST. 

(28) CROUCHING - BENDING THE BOLY DOWNWARD BY BENDING THE LEGS IN ADDITiON TO FLEXING THE SPINE. 
(29) KNEELING - BENDING THE LEGS AT THE KNEES TO COME TO REST ON ONE OR BOTH KNEES. 


(30) FAR VISION - INDICATE SNELLEN RATING REQUIRED 


IN METERS 


(31) NEAR VISION - INDICATE JAEGER RATING FOR VISION REQUIRED. USE (F) WHEN VERY FINE WORK 1S REQUIRED 


AND (L) WHEN LOUPE IS REQUIRED. 
(32) COLOR VISION - ABILITY TO DISTINGUISH COLORS, 


ESPECIALLY REQ. INDICATE WHEN REQUIRED. 


(33) DEPTH - ABILITY TO DISTINGUISH DISTANCE FROM EYES OF ONE OBJECT FROM ANOTHER. 
(35) HAZARDS - LIST EYE HAZARDS PRESENT AND WHETHER SAFETY GLASSES (S) OR GOGGLES (G) ARE REQUIRED. 


(36) ILLUMINATION - tNDICATE DEGREE OF ILLUMINATION, 
LEAVE BLANK FOR NORMAL !LLUMINATION, 


UNDER RED (R) OR GREEN (G) LIGHT. 
INTENSITY (100 FOOT CANDLES OR GREATER). 


WHETHER DARKROOM WORK 1S REQUIRED (D), AND IF SO 


INDICATE HIGH 


(37) HEARING - NOT REQUIRED (LEAVE BLANK), CONVERSATIONAL HEARING REQUIRED (C). NORMAL BINAURAL HEARING (N) 


KEEN HEARING REQUIRED (K). 


(45) NOISE - SUFFICIENT SOUND TO CAUSE THOUGHT DISTRACTION OR POSSIBLE INJURY TO THE SENSE OF HEARING. 


(47) SKIN JRRITANTS - LIST SPECIFIC IRRITANTS PRESENT, 


AMOUNT OF EXPOSURE REQUIRED BY THE JOB. 


INCLUDING CHEMICAL COMPOSITION IF POSSIBLE. AND 


(48) TOXIC CONDITIONS - LIST CONDITIONS PRESENT IN DETAIL AND AMOUNT OF EXPOSURE REQUIRED BY THE JOB. 
(49) PROTECTIVE CLOTHING - LIST PROTECTIVE CLOTHING AND EQUIPMENT FURNISHED. 


REMARKS + LIST ANY CONDITIONS OR FACTORS NOT COVERED. 





item is omitted. We combine these job descriptions 
with our Completed Physical and Environmental 
Demands forms in a loose-leaf binder for the use of 
our full- and part-time staff physicians. They are 
thus better enabled to match job requirements with 
Job capacities when examining new or old employees. 
(See Form 3.) The greatest value in the actual 
application of the program can come only from first- 
hand knowledge by the physician of work conditions, 
in direct relationship to the terms used in the job 
requirements. 
Our physical ratings are as follows: 

Ulass Bice tacis’ Physically fit for any employment. No defects or 


impairments. 
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SS Peer Physically fit for any employment. Minor impair- 
ments, correctable, and require followup. 

See Physically fit for employment indicated. These re- 
quire more rigid checkup. 

area Physically unfit for employment. 


Physically handicapped individuals are placed in 
Class III and their work cannot be changed without 
approval of the Medical Department. 

The applicant for employment comes to the Medical 
Department with a “Physical Examination Notice” 
upon which appears his name, the plant and depart- 
ment where he is to work, and the title of his job, 
with a summary of physical and environmental de- 
mands of the job. After he has been examined, his 
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JOB DESCRIPTION FORM 3 

















EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 


KO 1298 KP 2462 


Jos TITLE Jos Cope 
|_ PLUMBER - PIPE FITTER 009-001-13 
PLANT - DEPARTMENT DATE 
ROCHESTER DIVISIONS 12-15-52 
JOB SUMMARY | 


Lays out, installs, repairs, and services air, gas, water, steam, and waste 
disposal systems. Installs, repairs, 4nd services oil lines, vacuum lines, chemi- 
c@l lines, and other kinds of interior and exterior piping. Repairs and services 
temperature valves, pressure valves, and similar control instruments. Tests joints 
and pipe systems for leaks, Directs the work of lesser skilled plumber-pipefitters 
when necessary. Complies with Health Department and Building Codes. Requires 5 - 
7 years of experience including apprenticeship. 


JOB REQUIREMENTS 





Jot Duties 

Lays out, installs, repairs and services sanitary fixtures such as toilets, 
lavatories, drains, traps, waste pipes, vent pipes, etc., and interior and exterior 
pipefitting, using brass, iron, copper, tile, or concrete pipe. 


Uses all necessary tools and equipment to perform work such as wrenches, torches, 
soldering irons, etc. 


Installs, repairs and services chemical lines, air lines, vacuum lines, oil lines, 
ete . 


Repairs and services temperature valves, pressure valves, and similar control 
instruments. 


Tests joints and pipe systems for leaks. 
Dircets and instructs lesser skilled men, when necessary. 
Compliés with Health Department and Building Codes, 


Specialized Requirements 





Ability to read blueprints and sketches. Must be able to qualify for a Plumber's 
License. 


Job Training 


Requires 5 to 7 vears of experience including apprenticeship. 


Application 


Requires considerable mental and visual attention, especially when laying out the 
work. Often requires considerable physical effort. Work involves considerable 
welking and standing. Often works in awkward positions or places. 


RESPONSIBILITY 





Responsible for performing wrk to comply with safety regulations and Health 
Department and Building Codes, Directs work of lesser skilled men and co-ordinates 
their activities. Inspects om work and that of men under his direction before 
putting into use. Error could result in considerable cost. 


JOB CONDITIONS 





Works in inconvenient places on piping and fixtures carrying unpleasant odors and 


substances, Works inside and outside and may have to wear respirator occasionally, _ 
WRITTEN By ° APPROVED Date APPROVED Date 


Interplant Committee Wage Administration Dept. 








SUPERSEDES DescriPTION DATED 


9-19-39 , 
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physical classification, (I, II, III, or IV) is recorded 
on the Notice, and any work restrictions, as in Class 
Il employees, are written on the reverse side of the 
Notice. The physician, having signed the Notice, 
gives it to the applicant to return to the Employment 
Department. 

The “Physical Capacities Report,’ recommended 
by Hanman for use with his Master Chart, is explicit, 
but owing to its length, we decided to continue with 
the Physical Examination Notice until a compromise, 
which meets our specific needs, is developed. 

Employees who, for various reasons, have their 
classifications changed from I or II to III are listed 
and their names are sent to the Employment Office 
as noted above. Supervision, in turn, is informed of 
their reclassification and job restrictions. Medical 
diagnoses are confidential and do not go beyond the 
Medical Department. 

To refer back to the analysis of the plumber and 
pipefitter’s job, we find that he is on t2me work. That 
is, he receives an hourly rate, as opposed to incentive 
pay. He may work alone or with others. (See defini- 
tion of terms, fig. 1.) The amount of /ifting and 
carrying he does is denoted in weight ranges, and the 
duration of such lifting, etc., is expressed in hours or 
fraction of hours. Other body movements, where re- 
quired, are measured with appropriate symbols; as 
for example, gripping. It is shown that this job re- 
quires the use of both hands and considerable strength 
for a period averaging 4 hours a day. However, since 
in this job fingering is not required, it is possible to ac- 
cept an applicant with partial amputation of one or 
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two fingers, so long as sufficient gripping power re- 
mains. Visual requirements show that his distance vis- 
ion must be at least 6/12 (normal 6/6) and his near 
vision Jaeger No. 2. Color vision and depth perception 
are required. The average working distance is 13-24”. 
Safety glasses must be worn. Conversational hearing 
is required. As to environmental factors, a plumber and 
pipefitter must work in all kinds of weather 10 percent 
of the time. He is subject to sudden temperature 
changes and extremes of humidity. Some of his work 
may be on scaffolding or ladders. Certain tools 
(drills, etc.) subject him to vibrations. He uses cut- 
ting oil at times and may develop dermatitis of his 
hands, etc. He is required to wear a respirator oc- 
casionally. (See Job Conditions under Job Descrip- 
tion, Form 3.) 

In conclusion, it may be said that the Physical 
Demands Analyses, completed by the Medical Depart- 
ment, result in the following benefits: 

1. The industrial physician has first-hand knowledge of jobs, not 
merely an impression, often erroneous, but a studied evaluation of job 
components and requirements. Through the compilation of physical de- 


mands forms and job descriptions, which he has available for instant 
reference, he may refresh his memory regarding any job in question. 


2. The Personnel and Safety Departments, and supervision in general, 
are educated in the meaning of selective placement and often suggest that 
certain jobs can be done in spite of physical handicaps. 


3. The problem of adjusting older and physically impaired employees 
to suitable work is materially aided by a more accurate appraisal of jobs 
with which physical capacities can be matched. 





At Press TIME 
(Continued from page 2) 


National Blood Program Curtailed 


Tue Office of Defense Mobilization has announced 
that as a result of the cessation of hostilities in Korea, 
the American Red Cross, on August 31, 1953, closed 
a number of its defense blood collection centers and 
terminated contracts with cooperating community 
blood banks which had served as collection centers 
for the National Blood program. 

At the same time the Office of Defense Mobilization 
announced that remaining blood collection centers 
of the American Red Cross will continue in full opera- 
tion to meet the continuing need for the collection of 
blood to assist in meeting the ever increasing require- 
ments for blood in civilian hospitals. 

‘There is an ever increasing need for blood to save 
human lives,’ Dr. Howard A. Rusk, Chairman of 
ODM’s Health Resources Advisory Committee, said. 
‘‘We must look to the American people to donate this 
blood so that we can tend the ill or critically injured 
men, women and children of our civilian population; 
assure adequate reserves of blood derivatives to meet 
any emergency or natural disaster or atomic attack; 
and help save the lives of wounded servicemen recup- 
erating in American hospitals. There is no substitute 
for human blood. It can come only as a donation 
from patriotic citizens.” 
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Service Clubs Can Make NEPH WEEK Roll 


By ELIZABETH F. DREW 


Manager, New London Local Office 
Connecticut State Employment Service 


n New Lonpon, Conn., service clubs have provided 

the impetus to a successful National Employ the 
Physically Handicapped program. 

From a tottering beginning in 1945, when the in- 
fant took its first steps, the NEPH program has de- 
veloped into a mature and progressive community 
event, which assures recognition of the employment 
needs and abilities of the handicapped worker. 

Selective placement of handicapped workers is a 
daily responsibility of the Employment Service but 
the focusing of community interest during NEPH 
Week each October provides needed stimulus for ex- 
panded acceptance of capable handicapped workers 
by employers in all types of industry. 

We could wish that the same week was not also 
National Fire Prevention Week and National News- 
paper Week, but with only 52 weeks in our present 
calendar, we are lucky that only 3 national programs 
occur that week. However, the extras crowd us some- 
what in obtaining publicity and holding public interest. 
In spite of competition we believe that the NEPH 
program is more than holding its own in New London. 

Back in 1945-48, although we had a local commit- 
tee which was representative of the area, we found 
very little willingness on the part of members to do 
anything to promote the program. They bluntly told 
us that the public agencies should do all the work! 
So we plodded on . . . had a meeting or two a year 

. waved the flag . . . quoted the Declaration of 
Independence regarding “‘life, liberty and the pursuit 
of happiness,” in this case the right to earn a living 

. . arranged for publicity . . . wrote and gave 
radio talks . . . distributed posters and literature 

. wangled an occasional invitation to address an 
organization or group . . . showed films . . . quoted 
statistics . . . called attention to Einstein, Edison, 
President Roosevelt, Bill Stern, Helen Keller and many 
others, until sometimes we must have sounded like a 
broken record. 

For these several years I was chairman and my 
veterans employment representative was secretary of 
the area committee. 


We Begin To Grow 


It was at the suggestion of a member, with whom we 
had placed a nearly blind girl, that we invited repre- 
sentatives of service clubs and other organizations to 
join us. We did not know how to go about this but we 
wrote letters to the various groups stressing the service 
angle and pointing out one other way in which they 
could render a community service—and at little or no 
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expense! One committee member offered to follov 
through at the next Rotary Club meeting and an ex- 
ecutive vice president of the chamber of commerce 
offered to extend the invitation to his group as well a: 
to the Merchant’s Bureau. In addition, both gentle- 
men agreed to contact other clubs. As a result of ou: 
combined efforts the Lions, Rotary, Kiwanis, and 
B’nai B’rith each sent their welfare or program chair- 
man to our next meeting. 

After a thorough discussion of the NEPH program, 
its objectives and its place in community planning, we 
were encouraged by the display of interest and the 
promise of cooperation. It was then we finally sold 
the committee on the idea that we should have for a 
chairman someone other than an employee of a public 
agency, if we were to develop and retain community 
assistance. As a result, the head of the New London 
County Veterans Council was elected chairman, with 
the local office VER as secretary. 


When Should We Meet? 


The next important question to be settled was the 
time, frequency, and place to hold future meetings. 
With 25 busy men and women it was difficult to please 
everyone but it was finally voted to hold not more than 
four meetings a year, at the CSES office. Members 
felt they could spare time at the end of the day with 
less inconvenience than at any other time, so 4 o’clock 
in the afternoon was agreed upon—meetings to last 
not more than 60 minutes. Five working committees 
were set up: Publicity, display, contact, speakers 
(here’s where service club members did excellent work) 
and special events. 

In 1949 the welfare chairman of the B’nai B’rith, a 
new member, took the initiative in promoting a dinner 
meeting, with the assistance of the chamber of com- 
merce. About 50 attended and our objectives were 
brought to the attention of a few more employers and 
a new group of listeners. 

In 1950 we contacted the Kiwanis Club and sug- 
gested to its program chairman that it give its weekly 
luncheon meeting over to us during NEPH Week. 
We emphasized what it was doing as a service club in 
other lines and how it could help in this project. Asa 
result, we were given the opportunity to arrange the 
program for the day. 

I was made toastmistress and had as guest speaker 
the Deputy Commissioner of Labor for Connecticut, 
himself a splendid example of a handicapped person 
making good. Among our guests also were the five 
winners of the local NEPH essay contest for high- 
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chool pupils. They were introduced to the guests 
nd awarded their prizes. The attendance at the 
incheon tripled the previous year’s attendance, since 
ve had invited members of other service clubs. 

At our next committee meeting, it was gratifying to 
ear comments on the Kiwanis luncheon. ‘These men 
vere very much impressed by what the Deputy Com- 
nissioner had to say. They felt—what we knew all 
long—that employers generally, including them- 

selves, just did not think in terms of using handicapped 
persons when in need of workers. It just did not 
occur to them to consider other than physically 
perfect people. They felt there was a great need for 
educating employers in the utilization of this other 
croup of workers. 

This was just what we had hoped for; our seeds were 

sprouting ! 

At this meeting it was suggested that all service 

clubs, whose memberships include leaders in civic 
life, industry, education, religion and labor, hold a 


joint luncheon meeting annually during NEPH Week, 


one club to sponsor it, the others arranging to omit 
their own meetings in order to stimulate attendance. 

The clubs accepted the idea and in 1951 a joint 
luncheon meeting was held under the combined 
sponsorship of the Rotary, Kiwanis, Lions, and 
Exchange Clubs and the chambers of commerce of 
New London and adjacent towns. 





President Eisenhower, surrounded by officers and members of the President’s Committee on Employment 


Special guests were six local men—all seriously 
handicapped. These handicapped individuals were 
accompanied by their employers or their representa- 
tives, who talked briefly on the success and adapta- 
bility of each worker as he was introduced. Four of 
the workers had been counseled and selectively placed 
by the Employment Service. One was in business 
for himself, as a result of cooperative action between 
the Employment Service and the Vocational Re- 
habilitation Division. Another, employed by one of 
our largest industries, was brought to the meeting at 
the safety engineer’s request. All employers involved 
were cooperative in giving the employees time off and 
in outlining their experiences in using handicapped 
workers from the standpoint of attendance, produc- 
tion, safety and risks, insurance coverage, etc. 

The featured speaker was the National Service 
Officer of the Disabled American Veterans, Rosario 
Aloisio. He related some personal experiences and 
showed the group the manipulative ability of the hook 
he uses to replace his left hand, lost in World War II. 

Luncheon meetings of the various service clubs are 
limited to 75 minutes and are timed to the second, 
allowing 30 to 35 minutes for eating and 40 minutes 
for the program. This necessitates a planned program 
and strict adherence to the plan. 

As toastmistress, I had been warned to watch the 
time. In spite of a very heavy schedule, everything 
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of the Physically Handicapped, is shown here presenting the Distinguished Citizen’s Award to Secretary of 
the Interior Douglas McKay for his outstanding aid to the physically handicapped while Governor of Oregon. 
Left to right: Earl H. Gammons, V. P., Columbia Broadcasting System; Mrs. Sally Clagett, General Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs; Col. E. W. Palmer, president, Kingsport (Tenn.) Press, Inc.; R. D. Silverson, 
United States Chamber of Commerce; Brig. Gen. Melvin J. Maas, USMCR, Retd.; W. P. McCahill, executive 
secretary, President’s Committee; A. Julian Brylawski, Theatre Owners of America; Walter J. Mason, AFL, 
and Vice Adm. Ross T McIntire (MC), USN, Retd., chairman, President’s Committee. 
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went smoothly and we finished with one-half minute 
to spare before the closing bell sounded . . . to the 
the admitted amazement of the all-male audience! 
There were 225 men in attendance and the meeting 
was hailed as one of the most effective and interesting 
programs ever presented to the joint service clubs. 

Now well established, the annual luncheon in 
October 1952 was sponsored by the Lions Club with 
members attending from Rotary, Kiwanis, and Ex- 
change Clubs and from veterans’ groups, the chamber 
of commerce, the Personnel Association, and from the 
New London County Medical Association. A mem- 
ber of the President’s Committee, Dr. Henry H. 
Kessler, was guest speaker. An internationally fam- 
ous orthopedic surgeon, Dr. Kessler related studies 
he had made in connection with his life work among 
handicapped people of India, China, Japan, Germany, 
Yugoslavia, and other countries as well as in the 
United States. Among the points Dr. Kessler 
emphasized were: 

“Employers should place emphasis not on a pros- 
pective worker’s defects but on his remaining ability.” 
It is estimated, he said, that 25 percent of the world’s 
people are handicapped in some way. Interspersing 
his talk with several personal exveriences and stories 
which bore out his point, he described a job study 
in one factory which showed that only 1 percent of 
all workers could perform every job, and one worker, 


with so many disabilities that he was actually 
‘pathological museum,” could perform 50 percen 
of all the jobs! 

The groundwork for the 1953 joint service clu! 
luncheon was laid on June 24, with the naming of a 
committee to contact the American Heart Association 
for a speaker on occupational disease. 

We feel that the service club membership repre- 
sents a splendid cross-section of our citizens and that 
to win their interest is the best way to insure full 
recognition of the problems of the handicapped. 
However, it is one thing to get their interest and an- 
other to hold it. The latter requires planning. Mem- 
bers are busy men. They have their own jobs to do. 
Their time has to count. It is necessary to plan 
meetings well in advance, have subjects ready for 
discussion, delegate responsibilities, establish dead- 
lines and adhere to schedules, otherwise attendance 
will fall off. Successful businessmen rarely waste time 
during business hours. They want results. We feel 
sure that if we plan our work and work our plan, the 
service clubs will help us fucther the NEPH local and 
national programs. Our experience has been that the 
program chairman of the individual-service club wel- 
comes an occasional assist in planning his meetings. 
We have been able to give this assistance in a very 
definite way during the week in October when we all 
concentrate on opening jobs to capable and worthy 
handicapped workers. 


VA and ES Coordinate Services... 


By DR. ROBERT S. WALDROP 
Chief, Vocational Counseling Professional Service 


COUNSELING TEAMS HELP 


LONG-TERM HOSPITALIZED 


VETERANS 


Department of Medicine and Surgery, Veterans Administration 


HE discharge, return, and integration of long-term 
hospitalized patients into the community has been 
a problem since the beginning of the practice of 
modern medicine. Many foreign countries and hos- 
pitals in this country simply discharge the patient to 
his home, to relatives, or onto the streets. While thus 
solving a problem for the hospital, they create one for 
the community and, what is even more serious, one 
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for the former patient. Truly in many cases these 
individuals are not rehabilitated or in any way ready 
to accept the demands which modern society makes 
upon its co-called normal and able citizens. 

The Veterans Administration through its Physical 
Medicine and Rehabilitation Service has accepted 
the definition of total rehabilitation as stated by the 
National Council of Rehabilitation; namely, that 
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> & ONE of the largest groups of handicapped workers in the country today are the patients in 
Veterans Administration hospitals. At the end of May there were nearly 105,000 veterans hos- 
pitalized by the Veterans Administration and another 16,400 in VA domiciliaries. This represents 
a serious problem to the country both in the cost of neers these hospital patients for extended 
periods of time and in the loss of their productive capacity. bviously, a few of these patients will 
never be discharged from the hospital while others will be released without residual disabilities. 
However, a substantial number of patients have handicaps which will either delay or prevent their 
reentry into the labor force unless they are exposed to good rehabilitation and have adequate place- 
ment services immediately available. Dr. Howard A. Rusk in his report on Veterans Medical 
Services stated that incentive for patients to leave the hospital must be provided through an aug- 
mented program of rehabilitation, vocational counseling, and job placement. He also pointed out 
that twice as many paraplegics have been discharged as are in hospitals today and that the number 
could be reduced still further if an adequate program of job placement were instituted. To illustrate 
this point he further stated that 20 percent of the paraplegic population in one hospital (40 patients) 
could be discharged within 30 days if an effective job-placement service were available. Both the 
Veterans Administration and the Employment Service have taken steps to meet the needs of this 
group. In 1952 the Veterans Administration established in its Department of Medicine and Surgery 
a new hospital vocational counseling service to reestablish the occupational potential of patients 
for gainful employment. 

In many areas local employment offices have worked very closely with VA hospitals in helping 
patients secure suitable employment prior to or at the time of their discharge from the hospital. The 
following articles describe in more detail this new VA hospital service and some of the successful 
programs carried on by local employment offices in cooperation with VA hospitals. It is hoped that 
these articles will stimulate similar programs with other VA hospitals and closer working relationships 





between the two agencies throughout the country.—Editor. 


“Rehabilitation is the restoration of the handicapped 
to the fullest physical, mental, social, vocational, and 
economic usefulness of which they are capable.” 
Obviously this concept takes us far beyond the usual 
meaning of this word “‘rehabilitation” if one is think- 
ing only about the healing of the sutures, the mending 
of the amputee’s stump, the clearing of the sputum of 
the tuberculous. 

Early in 1947 the Veterans Administration took 
steps to remedy this situation through the transferring 
of certain of its vocational advisers from regional 
offices onto the hospital staff. The therapeutic results 
which were demonstrated through these hospital Vo- 
cational Rehabilitation and Education units provided 
convincing evidence that the extension of professsional 
counseling services to all patients who required it 
would be an effective and economical means for dis- 
charging the responsibility of the Veterans Adminis- 
tration for providing adequate medical care to vet- 
erans. On July 1, 1952, the Department of Medicine 
and Surgery initiated a Vocational Counseling Service 
to meet the particular needs of hospitalized veterans. 
In cooperation with other hospital services, the voca- 
tional counselor can do much to reorient the patient 
toward future occupational goals and thereby offset 
tendencies to become dependent and remain hos- 
pitalized longer than necessary. Moreover, such 
counseling paves the way for the patient, upon dis- 
charge, to move smoothly into proper placement in 
accordance with a definite vocational objective. 

Among the numerous functions of the counselor in 
the Department of Medicine and Surgery is that of 
interviewing the patient as soon as medical feasibility 
is established. He analyses the motivational and per- 
ceptional factors pertaining to vocational activities 
and goals as they may relate to the medical needs of 
the patient. By aiding the patient in understanding 
nis;vocational needs and potentialities, and by helping 
him select acceptable and feasible vocational goals 
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(using appropriate and accepted evaluative coun- 
seling techniques and procedures), he increases the 
patient’s confidence in the future and in himself and 
encourages his cooperation in therapy. It is the func- 
tion of the counselor in the hospital to relate the 
residual disability and the effective capacity of the 
handicapped patient to his former job or, if necessary, 
to a new occupation. He is concerned with evalua- 
tion of liabilities, as well as assets, so that the patient 
can make maximal use of his past vocational experi- 
ences and through vocational information find leads 
for a vocational plan that can be integrated into the 
patient’s total therapeutic program. Among the 
counselor’s responsibilities are the obligation to es- 
tablish and maintain relations with community serv- 
ices, Civic organizations, and especially with other 
State and Federal agencies whose purpose is to assist 
the previously hospitalized individual in achieving the 
maximal vocational adjustment. 

The establishment of the team concept among the 
various services which contribute to the treatment of 
patients has long been a goal of the Department of 
Medicine and Surgery in the Veterans Administra- 
tion Hospitals. It is only by this means that the goal of 
total rehabilitation can be truly and effectively accom- 
plished, and the patients fully achieve an understand- 
ing of their limitations, both physical and psycholog- 
ical, so that they will reach levels of self-planning and 
be enabled to create their own motivation. Most 
patients are willing and eager to return to useful and 
meaningful work and to find themselves integrated 
into society as independent, self-sustaining citizens. 

Thus the team approach to the rehabilitation process 
becomes a steppingstone to the establishment of re- 
alistic goals for the patient. It is precisely at this im- 
portant point that the relationship between the hos- 
pital counselor and the employment service counselor 
comes into clearest focus. Certainly it is clear that 
the counselors of both of these agencies have the 
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common purpose of assisting the patient toward his 
ultimate goal of self-sufficiency and independence. 
Just as no service within a hospital finds it possible to 
operate in a vacuum if the best interests of the patient 
are to be served, so it is equally true in the complex 
society in which we live that agencies with a common 
goal cannot operate in isolation if they are to serve 
the best interests of the posthospitalized patient. If 
the rehabilitation efforts of the hospital team, over 
a period of months, are to be most fruitful, they 
must be planned with the full cooperation of those 
who are oriented to realism of actual job possibilities. 
The employment service counselor can be of initial 
and important assistance in aiding the hospital coun- 
selor in orienting the patient toward realistic job 
possibilities. 

A second important relationship of the counselor 
from the State Employment Service is his immediate 
availability to support and encourage the patient as he 
is discharged from the hospital. The interests which 
have been developed by the patient through explora- 
tory training and counseling in the hospital have the 
immediate attention of a person professionally trained 
to understand and accept the disabilities of the patient 
in terms of his job placement. Thus the gaps of inac- 
tivity so damaging to the morale of the disabled are 
prevented. 


Thirdly, and perhaps as important as any of the 
others, the employment service counselor is able to 
plan in advance for realistic placement of the patient 
in work which he will find personally satisfying and 
rewarding and which, at the same time, will fit into 
the employment needs of his home community. 

Fourthly, the State Employment Service counselor 
is in the best position to follow up on the difficulties 
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which the recently discharged patient may find in re- 
orienting himself to the workaday world. In this way, 
what may be initially a minor adjustment problem can 
be handled before it becomes an insurmountable diffi- 
culty forcing the patient out of his job and perhaps 
back into the hospital or onto the welfare resources of 
the community. 

One of the major problems in the rehabilitation of 
long-term hospitalized patients has been the lack of 
coordination not only within the hospital but between 
the hospital and the community. A very interesting 
and successful approach to the solution of this problem 
has been developed by John J. Brennan and Dr. Mar- 
golin at the Veterans Administration Hospital at 
Bedford, Mass., in cooperation with the employment 
service. In the articles which follow, that by Mr. 
Wollaston discusses this approach and some of its 
early results. 

Another example of the results of interagency co- 
operation is reported by Ellsworth J. Bourque, 
vocational counselor at the Rutland Heights Veterans 
Administration Hospital, in his followup study of 
tuberculous veterans discharged from that hospital 
during 1947. He writes: 

Of the factors studied with regard to relationship to relapse, 
that pertaining to rehabilitation was found to be the only one 
approaching statistical significance. Thirty-nine percent of 
those who had not entered rehabilitation relapsed while 23 
percent of those who did enter relapsed. Of the 55 men who 
had established vocational objectives during hospitalization, 


60 percent were found to be satisfactorily employed 5 years 
later in their chosen field. 


Mr. Bourque further reports that only 23 percent of 
the veterans who found jobs found them through 
official agencies. This finding, he concluded, indi- 
cates that the resolution of this type of rehabilitation 
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roblem depends to a great extent upon the efforts of 

1e veteran himself. While significant strides have 

een made in developing close liaison between the 
lospital counselor and the employment service 
counselor, a great deal of room exists for still greater 
cooperation. 

The obvious rewards of sound job placement are 
further illustrated in Mr. Bourque’s conclusions: 


(a) There seems to be little evidence that the incidence of 
relapse during the 5-year, posthospital period is related sig- 
nificantly to age, type of treatment, extent of disease by 
diagnosis. (6) Those who enter posthospital rehabilitation 
apparently enhance their chances of remaining well. (c) 
Young men entering the hospital following extensive periods o 
service characteristically indicate a need for posthospital 
vocational rehabilitation. (d) Many of the problems which 
arose during the posthospital period were of a nature which 
could not be foreseen during hospitalization. This indicates 
the necessity of providing a form of counseling during treatment 
which assists the individual in developing his capacity to meet 
and solve his occupational problems with less stress being placed 
on direct services which induce dependency. i 4 


It would seem then, from the results of this study, 
that the need for closer cooperation, during treatment 
as well as at the time of discharge, between the hos- 
pital and ]{State employment service counselors is 


obvious. If the two counselors, together with the 
patient, could plan for his ultimate placement, several 
goals might simultaneously be achieved: 

(1) The patient becomes a participating member in 
realistically planning for his future discharge and 
thereby hastens his own treatment. (2) The coun- 
seling and treatment process in the hospital thereby 
can become more realistic in terms of job placement 
goals. (3) The employment counselor has time to 
explore “‘the exactly right placement” for the patient. 
(4) The personal interest of the employment coun- 
selor over a period of time insures a closer followup. 
(5) The more immediate placement of the patient 
becomes more likely. (6) More information about 
the patient as a person is available. (7) The team 
concept for the good of the patient is functionally 
and practically enlarged. (8) Other patients ob- 
serving the coordination of activities of the counselors 
are motivated to accept assistance in planning for 
their future. (9) The community at large becomes 
aware of the fact that here is a real source of depend- 
able manpower which has been overlooked. (10) The 
conservation of human resources becomes an actuality, 
patients are psychologically strengthened, and the 
financial drain on the community and the country 
at large is removed. 


Counseling Teamwork in— 


MASSACHUSETTS— 


S THE hiring of physically handicapped individ- 
I uals a good business policy and a national asset? 

The answer has been written by the physically 
handicapped themselves. Hundreds of thousands of 
them have proved that, when given an opportunity, 
they can perform certain jobs as well as, and often 
times better than, persons blessed with all their 
physical faculties. 

Another group, the emotionally handicapped, is 
seeking a similar opportunity. 

In the Boston area, a committee for the Rehabili- 
tation of the Emotionally Handicapped was formed 
to study the problem and to formulate plans to in- 
crease employment opportunities for these emotion- 
ally ill people. Monthly meetings, held since Jan- 
uary 1953, have provided a real forum for expressions 
of hope and fear regarding possible accomplishments; 
they also serve as a convenient medium for the dis- 
semination of information. 
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“The bridge between hospital 


and society is employment 
opportunity and 
understanding.°° 


An important matter for exploration by members 
of the committee was the attitude of employers and 
insurance companies. We found that there should be 
no overwhelming objections to employment of this 
group from these sources. Massachusetts law relieves 
both the employer and the insurance company of any 
responsibility, and also protects a fellow worker in 
an accident caused by a veteran with a history of an 
emotional disorder. 

A question arose as to the issuing of affidavits that 


THE committee referred to in this article includes in its membership 
the following: Representatives of the Veterans Employment Service and 
the Massachusetts State Employment Service, Veterans Administration 
officials from the hospitals in Bedford and Boston and from the Boston 
regional office, and representatives from Management, Labor and the 
State Departments of Mental Health, Hygiene, and Vocational Rehabili- 
tation. 
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there would be no recurrence of emotional illness. 
One doctor gave a logical answer: ‘“‘Like practically 
all illnesses, there is no guarantee against a recurrence 
nor is there any assurance that a perfectly normal 
person will not at some time be afflicted.” 

Visiting the hospitals, seeing and talking with 
patients impressed the committee with the impli- 
cations of varying degrees of neuro-psychiatric ill- 
ness. Some patients were candidates for rehabilita- 
tion, others ready for discharge. The hospital can 
start them on the road to recovery but society must be 
receptive if complete rehabilitation is to be achieved. 
The bridge between hospital and society is employ- 
ment opportunity and understanding. The Veterans 
Employment Service and the Massachusetts State 
Employment Service are now attempting to provide 
this bridge. 

To accomplish this, we have designated special em- 
ployment counselors to care for veterans referred by 
Veterans Administration vocational counselors. In 
cooperation with the .employment service and the 
Veterans Administration hospitals in Bedford and 
Boston, arrangements have been made for local veter- 
ans employment representatives, counselors, and 
placement officers to participate in interservice train- 
ing meetings in these hospitals. This training will 
provide a greater understanding of the problem and 
better equip our people to provide the integral phase 
of rehabilitation—the development of suitable job 
opportunities for patients eligible for discharge. 


h- 


COLORADO— 


Since our first committee meeting, over 35 veteran 
from the above hospitals have been placed in prope 
and gainful employment. Not startling, but it is goo 
progress, even economically, as best calculations shov 
that it costs between $5,000 to $6,000 a year to main- 
tain one neuropsychiatric patient in a Veterans Ad 
ministration hospital. 


We must remember these are not usual placements. 
They are selective placements and must be such. In 
many cases it is possible that the wrong job or a 
nerve-wracking environment may have contributed to 
the original emotional breakdown. Finding the right 
job will take time, patience, ingenuity, and salesman- 
ship. What we are selling is the most precious prod- 
uct in the world—the human being. We are selling 
his ability and right to recover fully from his illness. 


Today nearly 50,000 veterans are undergoing neuro- 
psychiatric treatment in Veterans Administration hos- 
pitals and approximately 40 percent of all hospital 
beds in the country are devoted to neuropsychiatric 
patients. 


Many of these people have responded to hospital 
treatment and seek full rehabilitation. Some have 
real skills and can be~productive if given an oppor- 
tunity. We in the public employment service cannot 
afford to overlook this vast reservoir of productive 
manpower. We must take firm and positive steps to 
utilize it—STaNLEY C. Wo.L.aston, Veterans Employ- 
ment Representative for Massachusetts. 


**The motivation of patients is 


stimulated by the prospect of a 


1X years have passed since arrangements were 
S completed by the Colorado State Employment 

Service, Veterans Employment Service, and the 
Veterans Administration Hospital at Fort Logan to 
provide counseling, information, and placement 
service to patients about to be released. 

At first the service was conducted on a “‘call’’ basis— 
a visit by the veterans employment representative 
was made to the hospital at the patient’s request for 
employment assistance. All referrals to the employ- 
ment service interviewer were made by the voca- 
tional adviser. 

In July 1948 activities increased to such an extent 
that an interviewer was assigned to the hospital one 
day each week. This schedule is still in effect. 

In August 1951 a new Veterans Administration 
hospital was completed. This is the last word in 
modern hospitals and provides new services and 
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suitable job on release.” 


facilities. Each Wednesday an announcement is 
made over the public address system that the veterans 
employment representative will be in the hospital the 
next morning. As a result, requests for employment 
information have increased. Referrals to the em- 
ployment service representative now come from ward 
surgeons, contact representatives, social service work- 
ers, and psychiatrists, as well as from the vocational 
advisor. 

This arrangement has worked out very satisfac- 
torily. The professional staff of the hospital is 
extremely cooperative and thoroughly appreciates 
the advantages of the program. The motivation of 
patients is stimulated by the prospect of a suitable 
job on release. 

The medical information given by doctors and 
psychiatrists is invaluable to the employment service 
representative; the test results, counseling reports, 
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aud physical appraisal information furnished by the 
vocational advisor is of great assistance in the place- 
ment process. 

\mbulatory patients are scheduled for interview 
by the employment service representative at 15- 
minute intervals. Private rooms are provided for 
this purpose. Nonambulatory patients are visited 
ai bedside. Patients about to be released are given 
referral cards for presentation to the veterans section 
of the Employment Service office in their local 
community. 

The program has been well worth while. With 
many patients the will to leave the hospital and to 
take jobs was motivated by this service. 

During 1952 some 361 patients were interviewed 
by the employment service representative. More 
than half of these were given further job counseling 
and about 75 percent received referral cards to local 
offices. A large majority of these releasees obtained 
suitable employment. 

We sometimes encounter cases where a releasee has 
obtained a job but is without ready funds. This is 
particularly discouraging for single men who cannot 
get temporary help from welfare agencies. Arrange- 
ments have been worked out with The American 


ILLINOIS— 


Legion to give financial assistance to these men for 
living expenses until they get paid. This has been a 
great help. 

A couple of placement examples may be of interest: 
A double amputee appeared on a promotional TV 
program. He was seen by an employer who had the 
distributorship of deep freezers. The applicant was 
hired and our latest information is that he has been 
promoted to sales manager. 

Another applicant had asthma, poor vision, and 
mental anxiety. A job was secured with a company 
in Denver, a manufacturer of electronic equipment 
and gages. The American Legion was contacted 
after the applicant had been hired and they advanced 
money enough to pay room and board until payday. 

From the first this cooperative hospital program has 
been successful. Mr. Bernard E. Teets, executive 
director, Colorado Department of Employment 
Security, has recognized this service as important and 
necessary. Dr. M. L. Matte, manager of the Denver 
Veterans Administration Hospital, his predecessor, 
Dr. Robert C. Cook, and their staffs have been most 
cooperative with the State Employment Service in 
this project and it is because of this cooperation that 
the program has worked so well.—J. Ler JOHNsoN, 
Veterans Employment Representative for Colorado. 


“The Vocational Counseling Service 


of the Veterans Administration is 
something new under the sun.”°° 


OUNSELING goes back to the stone-age days 
C when anxious parents counseled their impetuous 
offspring not to irritate the dinosaurs who 
habitually devoured boys and girls in one gulp. 
Counseling has progressed since that era—so much 
so that the Vocational Counseling Service of the Vet- 
erans Administration 7s something new under the sun. 
Certainly counseling has one of its best oppor- 
tunities when concerned with men and women who 
have spent months, or even years, in mental hospitals. 
After careful treatment and patient guidance, there 
is a degree of recovery that permits restoration to 
civilian life, when the new vocational counseling 
service of the Veterans Administration enters the 
picture. 

In Illinois, the largest Veterans Administration 
facility for the treatment of veteran cases is Downey 
Hospital, North Chicago. At this great institution 
there is a vocational counseling service in the capable 
hands of Dr. John Scanlan. All patients reaching the 
stage of consideration for discharge fit into one of 
these three main groups: 
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Group 7 is composed of those who will need rehabili- 
tation and to whom the Veterans Administration has 
a definite responsibility because of service-connected 
disabilities. The VA ‘“‘Rehab” man and Dr. Scanlan’s 
people decide on suitable courses for training; then, at 
the end of training the former patients are referred to 
the office of the Illinois State Employment Service 
nearest to their homes (not as is sometimes supposed, 
to the: Employment Service Office nearest the hospital, 
unless the veteran’s home happens also to be in that 
vicinity). 

Group 2 is made up of patients who will also need re- 
habilitation, but whose disabilities are not service- 
connected. For all such, the rehabilitation training is 
taken over by the State Division of Vocational Educa- 
tion. The decision as to courses suitable for this 
training is reached by consultation of State representa- 
tives with Dr. Scanlan’s department. As in the case 
of those trained by the VA, the former patient, when 
trained, is referred to the office of the Illinois State 
Employment Service nearest his home, although the 
State Division of Vocational Education is also em- 
powered by State law to engage in placement activities. 
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Group 3 includes those veterans for whom hospital 
discharge is being considered. This particular group 
is composed of men who do have experience in some 


kind of trade or occupation. If it is a trade or occu- 
pation which a man might pursue without harm to 
himself, it would probably be recommended that he 
continue such an occupation. It may be that some 
of them would not need further training in rehabilita- 
tion, but some might need what would normally be 
considered a “‘refresher’? course. In either case, all 
of these men, upon being released or having finished 
training, would be referred to an office of the Illinois 
State Employment Service. 

There is no accurate answer to “‘How many of these 
veterans have been placed?”’, but this is through no 
fault of the ISES or of Dr. Scanlan’s office. If, in his 
judgment, it would be advisable in the case of a certain 
former patient that he be treated exactly like any 
veteran who registers for work, the referral given to 
this veteran may be only a slip of paper with the name 
and address of the office. It’s true, the doctor can and 
will arrange, on request, to write a more detailed letter 
to the local office; but I defer to his judgment even if, 
temporarily, such informal referrals play hob with the 





aspirations of such managers as hope to have exac: 
records on everything. 

I may have given the impression that the employ- 
ment office nearest such a hospital as Downey has on|: 
to worry about the very few veterans from the loca! 
community who become patients at the hospital. Is 
share of the load, however, is a bit heavier. It has 
had to keep informed on the best methods of placement 
and has had to do this for years before the new coun- 
seling service got under way. Things happen to fam- 
ilies while a man is a long time in an institution. The 
mother who never missed a visiting day has come to 
the end of her worries; the wife has moved; the veteran’ s 
only friends are local visitors from veteran organiza- 
tions and their auxiliaries, so the place nearest the 
hospital becomes “hometown” when the veteran is 
discharged. I know one industry at Waukegan which 
has 15 such veterans in one of its departments, all 
having secured their jobs through the Waukegan ISES 
Office. 


Anyway, the vocational counseling service is off to 
a good start. More power to it!—H. H. Wermer, 
Veterans Employment Representative for Illinors. 


NEW YORK— “They expressed their gratitude to the 
VA and the Employment Service for 
the Program which reestablished 


F SOMETHING unusual happens, it is likely to happen 
Lin Brooklyn—not only with the Dodgers, but 

with almost any person, group, or organization. 
It does not have to be something peculiar. It can 
be commendable as in the cooperative veterans 
counseling and placement program of Brooklyn’s 
Fort Hamilton VA Hospital and the Brooklyn In- 
dustrial and other NYSES offices in New York City. 

Of course, good personal contacts offen ‘“‘make”’ 
a program and here are many such contacts. Brook- 
lyn’s VA Chief of Vocational Counseling Service has 
had long-time close contacts with many of our local 
veterans representatives and _ selective placement 
consultants. He has also had good contacts with 
Veterans Employment Service personnel since World 
War II Army Hospital Separation Center activities. 
The continued maintenance of such contacts has 
been as close as the telephone. 

The VA vocational counselor begins to have contact 
with hospitalized veterans sometimes several months 
before discharge. He also participates in regular 
discussions about these veterans during hospital staff 
team consultations. Consequently, each veteran 
needing employment assistance is well known to the 
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their confidence and gave 
them a fresh start.°° 


VA counselor before discharge and the service needed 
can be accurately determined. 

A personal letter of introduction from the VA 
counselor to the appropriate local VER or SP con- 
sultant accompanies the veteran. A telephone call 
determines which of many such employment service 
persons should see the veteran and also paves the way 
for the visitor. A complete medical report precedes 
or accompanies the veteran, including a diagnosis 
by the medical officer and a physical capacities 
report by the medical officer and the VA counselor. 
Any questions or requests for information are quickly 
cleared by telephone at any stage of the program. 

Several placement reports have been interesting. 
One veteran who had been successfully placed in a 
job had to return to the hospital for another year of 
neuropsychiatric treatment. The employer held the 
job open for the veteran, having full knowledge of 
the disability but better knowledge of the veteran’s 
ability. ‘The veteran is now back on the job. 

Another veteran had been a polisher before enter- 
ing World War II. Combat activities resulted in his 
confinement to a wheelchair due to paraplegic and 
hysterical conditions. After being helplessly hospi- 
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talized for 5 years, he was finally given psychiatric 
therapy which removed emotional blocks and he left 
his wheelchair almost immediately. As soon as the 
veteran was ambulatory, he spent about a month 
occupying himself in the VA manual arts shop. 
Referral to the Brooklyn Industrial Office followed 
and the veteran landed the first job to which he was 
sent. He is still on that polisher job 1 year later. 
No question here of “Can you physically stand a 
full-time polisher’s job?” or ‘“‘Your experience is 
not recent enough.” 

Several veterans have reported that they stayed 
on the job to which the Employment Service referred 
them only a week or so. Following that, they landed 
a better job on their own. However, they have ex- 


DELAWARE— 


ouTH of Wilmington, some 35 miles, in our neigh- 

boring State of Maryland there is located a 

Veterans Administration hospital known as 
Perry Point. 

At this hospital on May 28, 1953, an unique con- 
ference was held, probably the first of its kind in the 
history of our country. Its theme was ‘‘Employ the 
Mentally Handicapped.” 

More than 100 industrialists met with a group of 
former chronic patients with an average of 10 years’ 
hospitalization. This group is preparing for adjust- 
ment outside the hospital by a step-process involving 
employment at the familiar setting of the hospital 
before being employed elsewhere. Its members are 
carefully selected and are oriented to duties which 
are not beyond their adjustive ability, and then dis- 
charged as patients to carry on the duties of their 
jobs under understanding supervision before they 
are selectively placed in industry. 

The large recreation hall, where the conference 
was held, was lined with booths illustrating the types 
of employment in which Perry Point patients are now 
engaged at the hospital: The occupations represented 
included gardener, guard, motion-picture projec- 
tionist, clerical worker, painter, carpenter, and 
laborer. In each booth was a former patient who is 
now holding down the job shown in tableau. 

Another feature of the conference was short de- 
scriptive talks and a panel discussion by members of 
the hospital staff. Open discussion provided an op- 
portunity for visiting employers to question the 
hospital staff. 

rhe general trend of questions concerned ‘‘How 
best could this type of employee be integrated suc- 
cessfully into a normal work situation?” The panel 
iiembers indicated that the former patient should be 
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pressed their gratitude to the VA and the Employ- 
ment Service for the program which reestablished 
their confidence and gave them a fresh start. 

Both VA and Employment Service personnel are 
outspoken in their commendation of the program. 
We found that the VA could use more reports on 
placement results known to the Employment Service 
and a form report card was recommended and 
developed. 

This Brooklyn program is not new or revolutionary. 
It is successful because of close personal contact and 
because it has not been slowed down or become 
entangled by red tape——F. G. Newcomer, Veterans 
Employment Representative for New York State. 


“This, my friends, is truly a 
noble experiment?!*’ 


dealt with in an open and sincere manner. A point 
of some importance made by the panel members was 
that the employer should take care not to place the 
employee in a position where he would be open to 
ridicule for his former hospital residence. 

The writer first became acquainted with this pro- 
gram through a visit from Fred L. Roath, Chief of 
Vocational Rehabilitation and Education at the Perry 
Point Hospital. 

Mr. Roath, who is also the vocational counselor 
and placement officer, was accompanied by one of 
the veterans. He talked with the veterans counselor 
in the Wilmington office of the Delaware State Em- 
ployment Service and, together, we have promised to 
do whatever we can to develop this worth-while pro- 
gram. We also provided Mr. Roath with a list of 
employers in this area who, we felt, would be interested 
in such a program. 

The program is in its infancy and predictions as 
to its success are very encouraging. We can say in 
all sincerity that it is a very worth-while project and 
deserves the cooperation of everyone who can con- 
tribute in any degree to its success. 

According to Mr. Roath there have been inquiries 
from other hospitals, restaurants, farms, etc. These 
inquiries indicate that employers are interested and 
want to know more about the project. 

If we may borrow a familiar quotation of the early 
thirties we would say, “This, my friends, is truly a 
‘Noble Experiment.’ ” For those veterans who have 
been treated for mental illness and who have suf- 
ficiently recovered to be afforded an opportunity to 
take their place in society where they rightfully 
belong, this seems to be a move in the right di- 
rection.— JOHN P. Benson, Veterans Employment Repre- 
sentative for Delaware. 
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Miss Erminia Silva, double 
amputee, proves her ability 
as a_ stenographer at the 
Grant County, N. Mex., office 
of the State Department of 
Public Welfare. 


Community Matches Amputee’s Determination... 


A Goal—and the Will To Win 


By NORMA WEAVER 


Counselor, Silver City Local Office 
Silver City, N. Mex. 


ANY of us whoare gifted with all the physical 
Mi capacities seldom think of what we would do 

if we suddenly lost one or two of our limbs. We 
hardly appreciate our blessings until we see an indi- 
vidual who has been unfortunate enough to lose one 
or more members of his body courageously attacking 
a job to make his own way in the world. 

Not long ago, as I was carrying out my duties as 
selective placement interviewer and local office 
counselor, I encountered a young applicant whose 
background was full of misfortunes. She had to drop 
out of school while she was in the third grade, because 
of severe paralysis which caused her to lose her power 
of speech for several years. When finally she regained 
her speech, she wanted to return to school. This, 
however, proved difficult after a lapse of several years. 
Then her family was forced to move to another 
locality, due to economic conditions, and the problem 
of attending school became even more difficult. 
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Shortly after moving to their new home, the girl’s 
father died, and she had to establish residence with 
her older sister and take any kind of work she could 
do to contribute to the family income. She worked 
as a maid for several months, and then was able to 
get a job as a folder in a local laundry. She held this 
job for about a year, when she was laid off because of 
slack business. Next she located a job as a waitress. 
After 4 years on this job, she had an accident, dropping 
a pan of hot water on her legs. The severe scalds 
caused blood clots to develop and amputation of both 
legs above the knees became necessary in order to save 
her life. 

After a few years of hospitalization, her doctor 
brought the girl’s case to the attention of the Depart- 
ment of Public Welfare. The girl was eager to find 
supporting employment because she did not want to 
become a public charge. The public welfare officers 
discussed her case with a representative of the State 
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Miss Silva is no longer dependent 
on others for transportation be- 
cause the Silver City Lions Club 
purchased an electric car for her. 
With the job secured for her by 
NMSES she became a responsible 
taxpaying citizen of her commun- 
ity. Left to right: William Soehle, 
president, Lions Club; Ray Strick- 
land, local office manager, NMSES; 
Myrle Briggs, chairman, American 
Legion Rehabilitation; L. B. Bright, 
Lions Club; Sister Calasanchtius, 
St. Mary’s Academy; and Miss 
Silva. 


Vocational Rehabilitation Service. The first thing 
that service did was to have her fitted with artificial 
legs. While she was adjusting to the use of her new 
legs, she tried doing sewing and ironing at home to 
supplement her meager income. The State Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation Service helped her along in this 
by providing a specially constructed ironing board 
and sewing machine. This work enabled her to earn 
between $10 and $12 a week. 

Because she was an ambitious person, this work 
could not long satisfy her. She began to wonder what 
she could do to improve her earning power in the 
years ahead. Her future did not look very bright for 
a number of reasons: her disability, her lack of train- 
ing, her limited educational background. While 
sympathetic, her family was not in a position to assist 
her in developing plans for her future life. 

The representative of the State Vocational Rehabili- 
tation Service, knowing of her work dissatisfaction, 
came to the Silver City local office to talk over the 
problem with me. It was difficult—one which would 
need wholehearted cooperation of the various public 
and community agencies for its solution. 

On several occasions I visited the girl’s home, some- 
times in company with the vocational rehabilitation 
counselor. We discussed her problem with her, at- 
tempting to assist her in developing a realistic voca- 
tional goal and one that could be put into action. 
We talked about several outlets, but in almost every 
case the physical restrictions imposed as a result of her 
handicap made them impracticable. The girl herself 
on several occasions had indicated a strong interest 
in office work, but the chance of this kind of employ- 
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ment seemed very remote since she had only a third 
grade education. However, the VR counselor ad- 
ministered a fourth grade achievement test, and I 
administered the B-—3, clerical occupations battery, 
hoping to obtain some measure of clerical aptitude. 
Her score on this test battery was below average. 
Knowledge of this girl’s background led to the belief 
that her below-average performance on the test bat- 
tery was due primarily to her limited education and 
lack of facility with the English language rather than 
to a low level of clerical ability. 

Several counseling interviews followed and eventu- 
ally this young lady decided to enroll at St. Mary’s 
Academy. One of the sisters would give her individ- 
ual instruction, and the Vocational Rehabilitation 
Service would pay for her tuition and subsistence. 
Several sisters, in fact, spent long hours after school 
helping her. She matched their interest with her-own 
serious application and hard work, and was able to 
complete 5 elementary grades and 4 years of high 
school in approximately 4 years. 

Among her high school subjects were typing, short- 
hand, bookkeeping, and English courses. Concentra- 
tion on English grammar was necessary in her high 
school work, for, although she spoke English, she had 
no foundation or knowledge of written English, since 
only Spanish was spoken in her home. Her training 
completed, this applicant was ready for placement, 
but now we were confronted with a new problem, 
that of transportation to and from the job we hoped 
to find for her. 

After discussing the transportation problem with 
our local office manager, it occurred to him that one 
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of the community’s service clubs might be interested 
in buying an electrically powered, hand-controlled 
car for this worthy little girl. The Lions Club became 
interested, and was prepared to present the girl with 
the car when and if she was suitably placed. 

Now the local office took over in earnest, seeking to 
develop an opening in an office where she could do 
stenographic or routine clerical work not requiring 
standing, walking, or climbing. We tried a number 
of employers but they balked at the physical limita- 
tions imposed by her handicap. The applicant, how- 
ever, had taken the merit system and civil-service 
tests for clerical occupations, and had made passing 
marks on both examinations. There was a chance 
that a job might develop here but no vacancies oc- 
curred. Several weeks passed. Finally, one morn- 
ing the personnel officer of the Department of Public 
Welfare called, asking for a young lady to fil) an 
opening for stenographic work. The office was on 
the first floor of the building. Wonderful! This job 
was made to order for our applicant! We lost no 
time in getting word to the applicant that she would 


New Occupational 
Classification Structure 


ow often is the local office manager, placement 
H officer, interviewer, or receptionist faced with 

this simple request—I want a job? And how 
often have they wished that they could immediately 
refer the applicant making this request to the job 
orders on file? What prevents the immediate carry- 
ing out of this simple action? No doubt, the need to 
feel certain that the applicant meets the requirements 
of the employer’s order. For this purpose classifica- 
tion codes and titles are assigned to applicants and 
job orders. Yet, frequently the codes and titles that 
are on file do not match the codes and titles of the job 
orders. Thus, in trying to fulfill one necessary objec- 
tive, namely, sending the employer qualified workers, 
we appear to set up obstacles to the objective of 
placing workers. This is frustrating for, after all, the 
chief interest is to place people on jobs—not to classify 
orders and workers. 
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be taken for an interview in the local office manager s 
car. As it turned out the job was right, the location 
was right, and the girl was right. Her ability w 
recognized. She was hired. 

Informed of this development, the Lions Club called 
a special meeting and presented the girl with the 
electrically powered, hand-controlled car which had 
been purchased for her. Only the people who wit- 
nessed this presentation could describe the happiness 
reflected in the eyes of this young lady. At last she 
was to realize her ambition! 

A followup 6 months later revealed a very contented 
young lady doing a very satisfactory job. According 
to her supervisor, she has already received a pay in- 
crease. Her income, $180 monthly, is quite an im- 
provement on her earning power before rehabilita- 
tion, and a great deal more than her average earnings 
of $78 a month, prior to incurrence of her disability. 

I believe this case clearly demonstrates what public 
and community agencies can do for the handicapped 
applicant if they work together. 


By WALTER S. STUDDIFORD 
Chief, Occupational Analysis Branch 
Bureau of Employment Security 


It is doubly frustrating because we know from long 
experience that despite the specifications in an em- 
ployer job order, workers need not fill the bill 100 
percent in order to succeed on the job and satisfy the 
employer. Similarily we know that, despite the code 
and title assigned to the worker, usually there are 
many other jobs that he can perform. 

The counselor, too, has similar problems. In his 
work the would-be worker attributes must be meas- 
ured against requirements made by the job on the 
worker. He must relate such considerations as train- 
ing, interests, and aptitudes to these requirements. 
Our occupational classification system then should 
serve the needs of both the worker and the would-be 
worker. 

Perhaps in thinking about this problem local office 
operators phrase it as we have here in the Bureau: 
Wemust have an occupational classification system which 
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nikes available to employers the largest number of workers 
uo will qualify, and which makes available to workers all 
possible jobs for which they are suitable. 

For some years now the Employment Service has 
had two classification systems to help make the de- 
cisions as to whether workers’ qualifications and em- 
ployers’ specifications were suitably matched so that 
a referral might be made. Volume II of the Dic- 
TIONARY OF OCCUPATIONAL TITLES was designed to 
serve the needs of experienced workers. The DOT 
represents a tremendous accomplishment, and still 
is the finest available tool of its kind. However, its 
constant use during a dozen years, and the develop- 
ment of other classification aids have shown that it 
has definite limitations and inconsistencies. For ex- 
ample, the primary basis upon which classifications 
were developed was not consistent. Industrial workers 
are Classified according to skill level, while most of 
the other workers are classified in terms of socio- 
economic categories such as professional, clerical, and 
service. Nor was there consistency in the DOT's 


secondary classifications which sometimes classify by- 


industry and sometimes by work performed. 

Great strides since 1939 in the development and 
improvement of many personnel techniques could not, 
of course, have been considered in compiling Vol- 
ume II. We know today that important relationships 
among occupations exist in areas that Volume II 
doesn’t include, such as interests, aptitudes, physical 
capacities, and working conditions. Another short- 
coming that has caused difficulties is that many titles 
are too specific, particularly for laborers who are 
placed not so much according to their experience in 
specific jobs but according to their general qualifica- 
tions as workers. 

To some extent Part IV, Entry Occupations Clas- 
sification, developed after Volume II, deals with 
some of these problems, but only for a_ limited 
number of occupations and for the limited pur- 
pose of classifying persons without previous work 
experience or fully qualifying training. Part IV 
also is recognized as a milestone of progress in occu- 
pational classification. 

A few years ago plans were discussed to revise 
Part IV to include all jobs. It quickly became 
obvious, however, that merely to add “‘more of the 
same’? would ignore many factors which were then 
available for consideration, and also would contribute 
no solution to the problems attendant on operating 
with two occupational classification structures. Act- 
ing on these conclusions, the recommendations of a 
number of State agencies, and the advice of other 
specialists in this area of work, it was decided to try 
to establish a single classification structure which 
embodied all those important factors found useful 
in employment service operations. 

\ number of conferences of regional and State 
analysts and specialists at the national office were 
then held to determine what criteria, or components, 
should be used to establish occupational relationships. 
It was agreed to try the following eight in a trial run: 
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Work performed Aptitudes 
Industry Interests 
Working conditions Temperaments 


Training time Physical capacities 


You will note that the work performed, industry, 
training time, and working conditions reflect the 
more or less readily observable data about jobs while 
the other components reflect the data about workers 
for which some digging is necessary. Together they 
cover the knowledge and ability requirements and 
qualifications as they commonly appear on job orders 
and application cards. 

In its earlier stages the desire on our part to develop 
a new occupational classification structure was 
discussed with the National Security Resources Board 
and came to the attention of the Air Force. The 
Air Force saw in this research the possibility of putting 
the occupational categories that might come out of 
it to use in estimating manpower requirements. 
After investigation and approval of the National 
Security Resources Board and the Bureau of the 
Budget, the Air Force agreed to provide financial 
support to a pilot project to carry out this research. 

This pilot project is being carried out at the national 
office and is nearing completion. About a dozen 
highly qualified and carefully trained occupational 
analysts and psychologists (with both industrial and 
local office experience) have analyzed 4,000 jobs 
(18 percent of the Dictionary oF OccuPATIONAL 
TirLes). An example gives an idea of how this work 
was done. Below you see contrasted the Dictionary 
definition for Drier Operator (light, heat, and 
power) 7-54.715 and the classification analysis of 
the same job. The italicized items in the classifi- 
cation analysis are those that are coded for the job, 
and according to which sorts are made to arrive at 
groups: : 


DOT DEFINITION 
Drier OPERATOR (light, heat, and power) 7-54.715 


Removes moisture from raw coal to facilitate pulverization by 
operating a battery of driers and auxiliary equipment: Pulls 
chain to open gate and allow coal to enter drier. Manipulates 
chain to open damper on gas supply line to admit hot gas 
(product of combustion) and to open exit line to permit exit 
of cool gas after circulation over coal. Regulates entrance of 
hot gas and exit of cool gas by adjusting dampers until hot and 
cool gas thermometers register according to drying specifica- 
tions. Manipulates fan controls on draft line to adjust force of 
draft. Pulls chain to open gate at bottom of drier on comple- 
tion of drying process to pass coal on to pulverizer. Cleans drier 
by removing doors and prying or knocking off any obstructions 
in the drier interior or supply and exit lines. 


CLASSIFICATION ANALYSIS 


DrterR OPERATOR 
Component 
Work performed This is a Baking-Drying, Operating-Controlling, 
industry. Coal job-worker situation in the Light, 
Heat, and Power Industry. 


Working condi- It is an inside job-worker situation involving 
tions. exposure to more than the usual amount 
of Noise and Dust. 
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Physical capacities. Medium Strength and being able to Reach and 
Handle, are required to operate battery of 
driers, clean driers by removing doors and 
prying or knocking off any obstructions in 
drier interior and manipulate drier and 
fan controls. 


With the exception of Manual Dexterity and 
Intelligence which are probably required to 
a degree possessed by the middle third of 
the population, Verbal, Numerical, Spacial, 
Form Perception, Clerical Perception, Motor 
Coordination, Finger Dexterity, Eye-Hand- 
Foot Coordination, and Color Discrimination 
abilities are required to a degree possessed 
by no more than the lowest third of the 
population. 

The specific situations in this job-worker 
situation are the kind that call primarily 
for (a) an interest in Things and Objects, 
and Working with Processes and (b) temper- 
amental adjustment to Repetitive Short 
Cycle Tasks and Attainment of Set Standards 
with great accuracy. 

This kind of job-worker situation requires 
(a) yerbal and numerical skills and general ed- 
ucation sufficient to apply common sense 
understanding to carry out spoken or 
written one- or two-step instructions and 
deal with standardized situations involv- 
ing only a few occasional variables and (4) 
specific vocational training of 6 months to 1 
year. 


Aptitudes. 


Interests and tem- 
peraments. 


Training time. 


Do not conclude that this classification analysis of 
the Drier OPERATOR is a contemplated pattern for 
writing definitions in the future. It does, however, 
present the kind of information about the knowledge 
and ability requirements of jobs and qualifications of 
workers that we hope to make easily available for every 
job in the Dictionary. 


Merely making this information available for each 
job is not the end objective. Our main problem is: 
How does such information contribute to grouping 
jobs so that placement and counseling are facilitated? 
This information has been coded and punched on IBM 
cards—a separate card for each job—so that we have 
4,000 cards that can be sorted and grouped according 
to any 1 of the 8 components or combinations of 2, 3, 
or more components. Those groupings that reveal 
the most meaningful job relationships will then be 
carefully studied by headquarters technicians together 
with work committees from the States. They will see 
how these groupings can be best systematized for 
classification purposes in terms of the operating needs 
of placement, counseling, and reporting. 


Many questions have been asked fairly frequently 
about this work. Some, and their answers, are: 


Q. Where did the factors for these eight components come 
from? 

A. The names used for job and worker functions were 
developed by trial and error and carefully defined as we went 
along. The Materials, Products, and Subject Matter are 
adapted from the commodities and services index of the 
“Standard Industrial Classification.”” The Industry categories 
are those used in the DicTionaRy OF OcCUPATIONAL TITLEs. 
The Physical Capacities and Working Conditions categories 
are versions of employment service research in these areas with 
which you are all familiar from the Physical Demands Analysis 
and Physical Capacities Appraisal Manual. The Aptitudes 
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are those measured by the GENERAL AptTiTuDE TEst Batter ., 
plus two others. The levels of general educational develop- 
ment and specific vocational training were developed on tlic 
basis of information from industry and government and 
designed to reflect information that is available. The Interest 
and Temperament factors have been worked up from informa- 
tion available in psychological literature, and employer orders, 
and with the advice of technical consultants. 


Q. Does this research have technical advice outside the 
Employment Service? 

A. Yes. Besides our own specialists in various areas who 
periodically review this work to see that it is meeting our needs, 
we have a panel of consultants from personnel research centers, 
universities, and private industry. These consultants have 
periodically reviewed the work and made recommendations 
from a technical standpoint. 


Q. How were the various worker characteristic components 
such as physical capacities and temperaments defined? 

A. Each component has a number of factors. Thus, Physical 
Capacities has 6 factors and Temperaments has 12 factors. 
The components are defined by the factors. The factors are 
defined by a word, phrase, or short statement that is more or 
less general, and a number of situations extracted from job 
definitions that taken together are supposed to illustrate the 
depth and scope of the factor. Here are two examples: 


PHYSICAL CAPACITIES COMPONENT 
Climbing and Balancing (Factor 2) 


These activities are defined as: 

(1) Climbing: Ascending or descending ladders, _ stairs, 
scaffolding, ramps, poles, ropes, and the like, using the feet and 
legs or using hands and arms as well. 

(2) Balancing: Maintaining body equilibrium to prevent 
falling when walking, standing, crouching, or running, on 
narrow, slippery, or erratically moving surfaces; or maintaining 
body equilibrium when performing gymnastics feats. 

For climbing, the emphasis is placed upon body agility; for 
balancing, it is placed upon body equilibrium. 


Sample Situations That Would Be Rated for Climbing and Balancing 


WarrTer, Dininc Car (railroad transportation) 2-27.95. 
Continuously steadies self and maintains body equilibrium on 
erratically moving railroad dining car when serving meals to 
passengers (Definition). 

Mark CALLER (logging) 8—30.10.—Balances constantly on a 
slippery, erratically moving floating barrier (boom) of logs to 
call out different owners’ marks as the logs float past (Definition). 


Sample Situations That Would Not Be Rated for Climbing and Balancing 


Bopy REPAIRMAN (auto service) 7-81.671.—Occasionally 
climbs a few feet to step into motor coach, in order to inspect 
and repair interior furnishings of body. Major activities of 
inspecting and repairing inside and outside of motor coach 
body do not imply more than a minimum amount of balancing 
required (Definition). 

Walter, INFORMAL (hotel and restaurant) 2—27.11.—No un- 
usual equilibrium required to carry dishes when serving food 
to patrons and removing dirty dishes. Differs from WAITER, 
Dininc Car, who has to maintain balance on an erratically 
moving surface (Definition). 


TEMPERAMENT COMPONENT 
Definition of Factor 3 (Temperament Factors not named) 


Situations involving doing things only at specific request of others and 
only in terms of those requests, allowing little or no room for inde- 
pendent action or judgment in working out job problems. (Sample 
situations for this factor follow immediately below.) 


Attends to employer’s personal wants, performing personal 
services on direction. 
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p> EDITOR'S NOTE: From time to time as this study progresses 
an nears completion, the REVIEW hopes to bring you addttienal 
articles on the improvements determined upon under the new classifica- 
ti system. 








\ssists BurrInc-MACHINE OPERATOR, AUTOMATIC by per- 
forming variety of duties, such as clamping and blockingup 
parts in fixtures, wiping off parts to be polished by Burrinc- 
MacHINE OPERATOR with a rag, and unclamping the parts 
after he has polished them. 

\dministers to clients, taking a Turkish or Russian bath. 
Seats client. Sprays client as he requests. 

Types on cards information concerning newly registered 
guests for use of hotel front-office employees. 

Loads truck at the beginning of the trip and unloads it when 
the trip is finished. Runs deliveries from truck to customer’s 
home, or store, as directed. 

Studies beauty parlor processes, assisting experienced workers 
in giving shampoos, hair waves, manicures, facials, and other 
services. 

‘These two examples also illustrate some of the kinds of prob- 
lems faced by the technicians in making their ratings. For 
example, in rating Physical Capacities the rater must not only 
recognize a situation in the job requiring the trait, but whether 
it meets the criterion of being essential to perform the job 
satisfactorily. In rating Temperaments, the rater need only 
recognize the situations in the job which require certain tem- 
peraments more than others. In the case of aptitudes, the 
rater must estimate the degree of each of 12 aptitudes on a 5- 
level scale. These rating methods were developed to suit the 
kinds of information available about the job, the ability of 
the raters to make the rating, and the degree of development 
of the component itself. 


Q. How can technicians sitting in the national office know 
enough about 4,000 jobs to rate them for these eight compo- 
nents? 

A, This question has been raised frequently. However, we 
believe that this procedure is valid for the following reasons: 

a. The technicians are exceptionally well suited for this work 
by reason of education, experience, and on-the-job training. 
[he on-the-job training consisted of 100 hours of theory and 
practice and included many plant visits. 

b. The manuals developed to instruct the raters have very 
carefully standardized the language of the components so that 
they mean the same thing to all the raters. Special studies have 
been carried out to see if they also have the same meaning to 
others outside of the national office. One such study involved 
comparing the aptitude ratings of the analysts at the national 
office with employment service analysts in 13 States on 10 jobs, 
using the same manual. The results were very favorable. 

c. For the Trial Run we are not concerned with the absolute 
accuracy with which the raters characterize any particular job. 
We are concerned with the consistency with which they charac- 
terize the various situations that are described in the definitions. 
For then we can say, “If this job consists of these situations, 
then this is the way in which they can be consistently under- 
stood.” It will, of course, be a continuous problem to verify 
and improve these ratings through reporting on experience in 
the field. 

d. The rating procedure involves at least one review of every 
rating by an analyst with at least 10 years’ experience in occu- 
pational analysis. 

e. In some instances we will be able to check the ratings 
against test results. Discrepancies will be carefully investigated. 

(). What are the next steps after the experimental rating of 
the 4,000 jobs? 

A. First, the sorts will be studied to determine the best or- 
der of sequence of the components in classifying jobs. Prob- 
ably one main order and several alternatives will be decided 
on, and the data exhaustively studied to check on these 
“guessed”’ structures. All of these structures will be subjected 
to the question: Which one most effectively groups jobs in 
terms of knowledgesfand abilities for placement, counseling, 
and reporting? 
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Second, this work will b revieewed by our technical consult- 
ants and subsequently by a representative work committee from 
St*te agencies. On the basis of this review a program for clas- 
sifying the remaining 18,000 jobs will be worked out. 

Third will be a tryout of the new classification structure in 
selected local offices. 

Q. Can you tell us what the final occupational classification 
structure will be like? 

A. No, except in very general terms. As noted above, it will 
be up to a representative work committee from the States, work- 
ing with the data developed by the Trial Run, to decide upon 
the details of a tentative classification structure. 

However, you can see that we shall have a wealth of data from 
which to work. For example, some of us have always wanted to 
know which jobs are suitable for applicants with particular 
aptitudes, interests, physical capacities, or experience. The 
data forthcoming from the Trial Run will be arranged in sim- 
ple, useable form to provide this information. We shall also 
explore the possibility of an occupational code in which each 
digit gives significant information about the job. These are but 
two of the ideas we are working on in addition to the main 
problem of grouping jobs according to patterns of components. 

Q. What happens to the present DictionaARy oF Occupa- 
TIONAL ‘TITLEs? 

A. Volume I will remain exactly as it is except for the changes 
in code numbers. Volume II will be completely revised. Part 
IV will be eliminated. Needless to say, the best and most use- 
ful elements of the present Volume II and Part IV of the Dic- 
tionary will be incorporated in the revision of Volume II. The 
special interest of the entry worker, for example, in beginning 
jobs will be considered in the Training Time evaluation made 
of every job. 


In conclusion, may I say that research work such 
as described above, involves methods and procedures 
and data that will not be part of the final product. 
The final aim is a classification structure that is clear 
and clean of all the scaffolding and raw materials 
used to build the structure. Now that the ground- 
work is laid and the end product, though not yet ac- 
tually in sight, can be visualized more and more 
clearly, we are confident of its practicability and in- 
creased usefulness. There is yet much important 
work to be done before completion; and the need for 
advice and assistance from State agencies and other 
specialists has yet to reach its peak. 





THE LABOR MARKET FOR THE HANDICAPPED 
(Continued from page 17) 


occurs, his opportunities are obviously good; but 
even in a declining job market, normal turnover may 
open many opportunities to him. 

The degree to which the challenge ahead can be 
successfully met will depend upon the effectiveness 
of community action to ensure that the handicapped, 
no matter what the condition of the labor market, 
shall have equal opportunity with the able-bodied job 
seeker to obtain employment for which he is qualified. 
In this respect, the NEPH Week campaigns, particu- 
larly at the community level, and the job solicitation 
activities of our public employment offices, in the 
period ahead will be of particularly vital importance 
to the physically handicapped. 
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L The Book Shelf). 


Some brief comments on review copies of recent publications sent to the editorial office 
of the EMPLOYMENT SEcurITY REVIEW 


UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION IN A FREE Economy: Industrial Relations Division, 
National Association of Manufacturers, Economic Policy Division Series No. 52, July 1952, 
52 pages. Free on Request to the Association, 14 West 49th, New York 20, N. Y. 


His publication is important as 

representing the authorized point of 
view of this influential group of or- 
ganized employers who are msot 
aggressive and vocal in this field. 
Many of the basic principles enunci- 
ated are acceptable to all who are inter- 
ested in the program. Emphasis is, 
quite naturally, on the stimulation of 
regular employment as one of the 
primary objectives of the program; on 
the use of variable tax rates (employers’ 
experience rating) as a financial incen- 
tive to stabilize employment and reduce 
contributions, and on maximum em- 
ployer cooperation with administrative 
agencies to provide information neces- 
sary for proper determination of claims. 


While all interested parties agree, for 
example, that “‘benefit amounts should 
not be set at levels which would detract 
from the incentive to seek productive 
employment” and “benefit that amounts 


should be determined by criteria other 
than the size of the reserve fund,” 
many of the conclusions and the under- 
lying assumptions concerning benefits 
are unacceptable to beneficizries or to 
the labor groups who speak for them. 
Even if the emphasis on “‘benefits of a 
partial amount, for a limited duration, to 
the involuntarily unemployed” (emphasis 
from the document, p. 12) is accepted, 
problems of interpretation of these 
phrases would remain. 


Altogether the document is worth 
reading by all who desire to see a sound 
and reasonable unemployment insur- 
ance system maintained, even by those 
who will not agree at all with the 
sections on “Developments which have 
caused distortion of the proper concept 
of unemployment compensation,” and 
‘“‘Nature of the distortions which have 
followed from these developments and 
the specific harm they have done.” 





INDUSTRIAL, LABOR AND COMMUNITY 
Rexations, New York State Vocational and 
Practical Arts Association, Delmar Pub- 
lishers, Inc., Albany, N. Y., 1952. 182 pp. 
Plastic bound, $3; clothbound, $4. 


§ pee publication provides instruction 
and information in the areas of job 
and economic relations; occupational, 
civic, and citizenship fundamentals vital 
to the preparation of all youth for em- 
ployment. It aims to achieve a prac- 
tical understanding of employer-em- 
ployee relations, of the €ffect of current 
issues on the individual, and of the 
responsibilities of the individual to his 
community which is basic to our 
democratic society. 


The book deals topically with prob- 
lems which involve an understanding of 
the organization of our society; with 
Social Security, Unemployment In- 
surance, Workmen’s Compensation, 
Public Health, and Welfare Services; 
the growth and legislative development 
of employer-employee relations; and 
the role of government in serving the 
public interest, all of which affect each 
and every citizen without regard to his 
occupation. 


While this book is designed for 
apprentice instruction, industrial, voca- 
tional and technical education, related 
programs, occupational and adult ex- 
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tension classes, and as a unit for social 
studies courses on the secondary or post- 
secondary level, it should provide 
assistance to adults as a guide to the 
institutions and agencies in the labor- 
management field which they encounter 
in community activities. 


EMPLOYED MOTHERS AND CHILD Care, 
Women’s Bureau, U. §S. Department of 
Labor, 1953. Available from the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, U. S. Governmen 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. 30 


cents. 


§ yw. report of the Women’s Bureau is 
based on a 1951-52 field study con- 
ducted in 28 widely scattered towns and 
cities where there has been a marked 
industrial expansion, in most cases due 
to defense production, and where the 
employment of women, including moth- 
ers, has accordingly increased. The 
situation in these localities with regard 
to day-care facilities is set forth in the 
bulletin as indicative of the problem 
faced in many growing communities 
where women are being employed in 
increasing numbers. Together the lo- 
calities visited by the Women’s Bureau 
employed over 14 percent of the Nation’s 
total urban woman labor force. 


There has been a decided increase in 
the employment of mothers since 194(), 
In that year 1 out of every 9 women in 
the labor force were mothers with chil- 
dren under 18, whereas in 1950, 1 out 
of every 4 working women were mothers. 
This increase is due in part to the in- 
fluence of a wartime economy and high 
postwar living costs which caused more 
married women and mothers to take 
jobs outside their homes. There are 
also more families and more children 
now, since both marriage and birth 
rates have increased. Thus, family 
financial need is greater than in earlier 
years, causing more mothers to work. 
In 1951, one-fourth of all mothers with 
children under 18 were in the labor 
force. 


~These economic trends are continuing 
today, and there is no evidence that the 
clock can be turned back. Day care of 
the children of working mothers has 
become not only of prime importance to 
more and more working women but an 
important consideration for most in- 
dustrial communities. 


Almost all the communities visited by 
the Women’s Bureau had _ increased 
notably in the employment of women 
in the 1940-50 decade and this trend 
was continuing. 


In every area visited, the total number 
of children known to be enrolled in day- 
care centers, nurseries, or nursery 
schools, or cared for in licensed homes, 
was found to be exceedingly small in 
comparison with the probable number 
of mothers employed. 


The full extent of the need working 
mothers have of day care for their chil- 
dren is not known. However, the 
growth in employment of mothers, the 
evidence in almost all communities 
visited of the great insufficiency of facili- 
ties to meet current demands, and the 
pressures for expansion of services give 
strong indication that an enormous and 
probably growing need is as yet far from 
being met. 


A realization of the need to do some- 
thing about the growing problem of in- 
adequate child-care facilities was evi- 
dent in the communities visited by the 
Women’s Bureau. In most of these 28 
cities some type of committee had been 
formed to consider this subject, usually 
composed of school, social welfare, in- 
dustry, and labor members. In some 
cases this group had been sponsored by 
welfare authorities, in others it grew 
out of the labor-management commit- 
tees dealing with labor force needs. 
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OFFICIAL BUSINESS . 


THE EMPLOYMENT SECURITY REVIEW, a publication of the U. S. Employment Service, Bureau of 
Employment Security, and the affiliated State Employment Security Agencies, is distributed without 
charge to personnel of the National and State Employment Security offices. It is also available on 
subscription at $2.00 a year (single copies 20 cents) from the Superintendent of Documents, Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. In countries other than the United States, Canada, 
and Mexico, annual subscription is $2.60. 


Expressions of opinion in articles published in the REVIEW are those of the authors znd are not 
to be construed as official opinions of the Bureau of Employment Security. 


The printing of this publication was approved by the Director of the Bureau of the Budget, 
January 30, 1953. 
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